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GET MEMBERSHIPS NOW 


Every member of California Teachers Association is cordially 


invited to help actively in the Fall Membership Campaign. 


1944 memberships are now being received. You can help in 


your school and community. 


Please volunteer for service by reporting to your nearest local 


CTA Section officers. 


The Six Section Presidents 
Viola Meints, Central Coast Mrs. Genevra P. Davis, Southern 
Robert J. White, Bay Frank M. Williams, North Coast 
Erwin A. Dann, Central Malcolm P. Murphy, Northern 
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QUESTIONS educators ask about 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
and the correct ANSWERS 





Who owns BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
The University of Chicago. 


Who edits BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
The Editor-in-Chief of the world-famous 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA and his staff. 


How often is BRITANNICA JUNIOR revised? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR undergoes continuous 
revision on a definite year-by-year program. 


In what way is BRITANNICA JUNIOR differ- 

ent from all other juvenile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is a reference work or- 
ganized alphabetically as a true encyclo- 
paedia with a definite objective . . . to serve 
exclusively the interests and needs of ele- 
mentary school age children. 


Does BRITANNICA JUNIOR contain articles 
not to be found in other juvenile reference 
works? 

Yes, many. This is possible because the set 
“stretched” to include material of 
no interest or value to ele- 


is not 


mentary school children. 


Why do you feature the Index 

of BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
Because learning to use 
an index is a fundamental 
study skill and the Index 
of BRITANNICA JUNIOR is 





designed to develop this skill It is a fact and 
finding Index. It is the key to more than 
3600 main articles, contains 20,000 index 
entries and more than 50,000 references. 


How does BRITANNICA JUNIOR develop 

good study habits in children? 
It teaches the child how to use reference 
materials . . . to use an index .. . to 
follow directions in finding material .. . 
to use an atlas . . . to use independent 
source material written for him at his own 
level. 


Are topics in BRITANNICA JUNIOR corre- 
lated with school courses of study? 
Yes. Curricular material and courses of 
study for every section of the United 
States are being studied constantly by 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR’s editorial staff. 


How abreast of the times 

is BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 

It is current at each 
printing. 


How does the cost of a set of 

BRITANNICA JUNIOR com- 

pare with that of other juve- 

nile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is less 
in cost, 
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Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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FLYING IN WARTIME 


Frances Norene Ahl, Teacher, Glendale High School 


p ERHAPS nothing in our country 
has been more affected by the war 
during recent months than the air 
world. Scarcely more than a year ago 
the Army took over almost one-half 
of our commercial airlines. Today 
the organization of every airline in 
this country is on a wartime basis, 
alert to serve in any useful capacity. 
Today all air employees are dedicated 
to the task of making their airlines 
lifelines of national defense. 


The volume of air mail and express 
has increased enormously since Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, placing heavy demands 
both on men and equipment. During 
one month a single Southern Califor- 
nia aircraft manufacturer handled 
nearly 5 tons of air mail and express. 
Late in June, when I left for Canada, 
the 4 front seats of the DC-3 in which 
I flew from Los Angeles were piled 
high to the ceiling with just such mail 
and express. 


At the same time, the domestic air- 
lines must meet all the increased bur- 
dens with limited equipment. One 
hundred and forty-five planes have 
been taken over by the government 
and are now operating as military 
transports in various parts of the 
world. The stratoliners, considered too 
large and expensive for commercial 
use during wartime, are speeding men 
and supplies vital to the war effort 
across the South Atlantic. 


In order to free registered nurses 
for war duty, some of the airlines are 
accepting girls with two years of col- 
lege education as stewardesses. In 
order that countless young men may 
enter the Armed Services, an increas- 


ingly large number of the air em- 
ployees are women. They are doing a 
splendid job in the reservation depart- 
ment and the meteorological office 
and as ticket agents and as traffic 
representatives. 


The sleepers (berths) have been 
removed from the planes. In the 
United States the windows are blacked 
out for landing and take-off and all 
the time the plane is down at the air- 
port. This rule is also enforced when 
flying over certain military areas. It 
is sometimes as much as 12 or 15 
minutes before the curtains are un- 
fastened. This military regulation does 
lessen somewhat ones enjoyment of 
the scenic beauties. In Canada such 
orders are effective only in a few cities 
— Halifax, Sydney and St. Johns. 


The war has affected the cost of 
flying as well as the cost of everything 
else. Since July 1 of last year there is 
no 10% off on round-trip tickets. You 
can still travel on scrip, but you do 
not save the 15% discount. No 
travel agents receive the customary 
commissions for selling tickets. Ten 
per cent is added for the government 
tax. Until certain reductions were 
recently made, air tickets were costing 
20% more than before Pearl Harbor. 
Yet, it should be borne in mind that 
a transcontinental flight today is no 
more expensive than the same journey 
first class by train. 


The experienced flyer notices very 
few changes in the excellent service 
provided by the airlines. Instead of 
passing out free newspapers to each 
passenger aboard a trip, the airlines 
now only furnish two copies of each 
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daily newspaper. Gum is still handed 
out before each take-off and landing 
but the supply is so limited it is not 
passed out as freely as before the war. 
The same fine food service is enjoyed 
by passengers but on some of the 
lines the meals are more simple. How- 
ever, even today, one may still enjoy 
roast beef, steak or turkey “with all 
of the trimmings.” 


All of these things of course are 
minor — especially in wartime. From 
the standpoint of the ordinary civilian 
the most important thing is priorities. 
It is a question of first, when will you 
get a plane even though you have a 
reservation, and second, how long 
before priorities will remove you from 
the plane. If fortunate and “bumped” 
only two or three times, one may still 
cross the continent in 20 odd hours. 
On the other hand, one may be de- 
layed a week or more. 


As a result of priorities and general 
war conditions there are fewer women 
passengers than formerly. Of course, 
the air world has always been pretty 
much a man’s world up until about 3 
years ago. 


aE one feels the war 
—not only in the air and at the air- 
ports which simply buzz with uni- 
forms, but especially in crowded 
Washington and in metropolitan New 
York, in Pittsburgh and Chicago; in 
Seattle, San Francisco, and Los An- 
geles. 


Air transport is playing a tremen- 
dously important role in the world 
conflict. Our commercial airlines are 
geared to war. It is a real privilege 
for a civilian to fly during the present 
crisis. 


Still Sets The Schoolhouse By The Road 
is the intriguing title of a praiseworthy 
64-page illustrated bulletin issued by Com- 
mittee on Rural Education, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago; Iman E. Schatzmann, ex- 
ecutive secretary. This important document 
includes a program of action, 6 chapters 
on rural schools, and an annotated list of 
suggested readings. 
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FATS ARE AMMUNITION 


Florence Smith Vincent, New York City 


KF OOD and ammunition are equally 
important in the winning of this war. 
As a matter of fact, food is ammuni- 
tion for attack and defense, since 
without the food that satisfies “hidden 
hunger,” human energy would falter 
and perhaps fail. 

Not least important among the 
essential foods are fats and oils. It is 
fat that supplies 244 times as much 
energy as any of the other food stuffs, 
according to Dr. H. E. Robinson, 
nutritionist in one of the country’s 
foremost food-research laboratories. 
In the words of this expert: 

“The ability of the human body to main- 
tain heat or to do mechanical work depends 
first of all upon the number of calories 
consumed. And the average American diet 


depends upon fat for at least 25% of its 
caloric value.” 


Right now we are experiencing less 
variety in our food so we must con- 
centrate upon the indispensables. One 
fact to keep in mind is that fats come 
to our aid at this critical time when it 
is so necessary for us to adjust to 
shifts in the food situation and at the 
same time not to lose one iota of our 
“staying power.” 

In the face of a fats-shortage, 
science, making the best use of avail- 
able fats and oils, has worked out 
certain combinations such as the new 
blended shortening, in which meat 
fats and vegetable oils are perfectly 
blended. This miracle of science makes 
it possible for us to benefit by the 
best elements in both animal and vege- 
table kingdom without putting too 
much of a strain upon either. 


There is good reason why fats should 
be included in the diet. For one thing 
they perform certain functions that 
other foods are unable to take over. 
They linger longer in the stomach, for 
example, and so stave off that “empty 
feeling.” 

Some fats contain one or more vitamins. 
Pish-liver oils are fine sources of vitamins 
A and D. Butter supplies vitamin A and 
so does fortified margarine. Fats also are 
the only source of the essential fatty acids 
scientifically known as linoleic and arachi- 


donic. Their names mean little to most of 





us but we'd be much the worse off without 
them. 

These fatty acids are necessary particu- 
larly in the growth of the young and they 
help to prevent certain types of skin dis- 
eases. Because of this these special fat 
compounds were first thought to be vita- 
mins. Later science classified them simply 
as special nutrients. But they are vitally 
important in creating vim and vigor. 


Were fats and oils, as such, blessed with 
eye and appetite appeal as has, say a piece 
of candy, then the matter of stepping up 
the daily quota would be no problem at all. 
When we began to get that “all-gone™ feel- 
ing we could reach for a slice of bacon or 
a pat of butter or margarine. Being what 
they are, however, fats and oils take on 
glamour only when we are watchful to pre- 
serve them at their best and use them to 
give richness and flavor to mild-tasting and 
bulky foods. 


All the fat that we eat does not come 
from fats and oils as such, of course. Much 


of it is found in foods gifted with fat by 





MOVES BY GREYHOUND 


...- 132 Million Passengers in One Year... 
the Fighting, Working Manpower of America! 


@ It will amaze many to learn that 
Greyhound and other bus lines now 
carry more than half of all intercity 
passengers between cities, towns, mili- 
tary centers, farm and factory areas. 
Buses do this immensely important 
job on less than 3 per cent of the motor 
fuel used by all commercial vehicles! 


Greyhound, doing the largest single 
share of this war job, has seen its pas- 
sengers change, almost overnight, to 














war plant workers, men and women 
in uniform, farm help—and all the 
others whose trips are so necessary 
to back our fighting men in far lands. 


To provide extra space on buses for 
men and women in the service, 
Greyhound is urging civilians to take 
only necessary trips, to avoid travel 
on holidays and week-ends, to take 
less baggage—to buy more War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps. 
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Here are Egg Quickies with Fresh Beans and Fruit Salad 


EGG QUICKIES, a fitting main dish for busy days are these egg quickies. War-working wives 
will appreciate the little time it takes to prepare them. Or you might mix the ingredients together 
and shape the patties in the morning, or the night before, tuck away in the refrigerator, and 


they are ready to fry and serve in short order for dinner. 


and a fruit salad. 


14 cup diced onion 

1 tablespoon blended shortening 
2 cups soft bread crumbs 

% cup milk 

4 hard cooked eggs 


Serve with a garden fresh vegetable 


1 teaspoon salt 

14 teaspoon celery salt 

1 tablespoon minced parsley 

2 tablespoons blended shortening 
for frying 


Brown onion in one tablespoon blended shortening; add bread crumbs and milk; stir and cook 
slowly until thoroughly blended and thick (about 2 minutes); add finely-chopped eggs, salt, 
celery-salt and parsley; spread on plate to cool; shape into 4 patties; pan fry in 2 tablespoons 
blended shortening to brown on both sides; or dip in egg and then crumbs, and deep fat fry; 


yield, 4 servings. 

















LARGEST and 
FINEST HOTEL 


@ Add to the joy of your trip to 
Los Angeles, the thrill of a stay at 
THE BILTMORE . . . an evening in 
famous "Supper Club of the Stars,” 
The BILTMORE BOWL, a matinee 
luncheon in THE RENDEZVOUS, 
"Nite Club in the Afternoon.” 


* 


1500 Rooms @ Aut Wirn Batus 
Singles $4 to $8 @ Doubles $6.50 to $10 
@ THE BILTMORE @ 






Mother Nature. These foods include .. . 
cream, meats and fish, nuts and nut butters, 
egg yolks, cheese and the succulent avocado 
and olive. 

When it comes to cooking it is generally 
possible to alternate one fat with another. 
Blended shortening, oils and lard, and cook- 
ing fats, whatever the brand name, are 
100% fat. Our table spreads, butter and 
margarine, are about 80% fat. 


Fats Conservation 


Tuere are a few facts about fats it will 
pay us to remember. Overheating is the 
quickest way to spoil any fat—that and 
improper storage. We'd better play safe 
than be sorry and keep our fat in a covered 
container in a dark place and away from 
strongly-flavored or strongly-scented foods. 

A cool place is the best place for fats, as 
every woman knows, although there are 
some cooking fats that will keep at ordinary 
room temperature. 


As for any fats that are saved over from 
cooking, keep them extra cool. After fat 
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has been heated and cooled it spoils more 
readily than unused fat. 


Fried foods, served in moderation, are 
family favorites and stick to the ribs after 
mealtime. All fried foods, if properly pre- 
pared, are digestible. Scientific research has 
exploded the old notion that they are not. 


Intelligent Use of Shortening 


The intelligent selection of shortening is 
important — buy the product that gives you 
the most value for your money and ration 
points. Remember to heat the fat gradually 
to the proper temperature. If the frying 
pan is too hot then the result is a chemical 
breakdown, and a smoky odor and flavor: 
if it is too low, then the food may absorb 
too much fat. Choose a shortening that will 
not smoke at frying temperatures and one 
that is bland, so that the food will have a 
delicate flavor. Serve fried foods crisp and 
brown and piping hot. 


If you want to make sure of baking a 
good pie, pastry or bread or cake, select a 
shortening that blends readily with other 
ingredients, creams easily and cuts well into 
the flour, and also has a high shortening 
power. 


Education in Wartime and After by 
Stanford University School of Education 
Faculty, a book of 475 pages, is published 
by Appleton-Century, price, $3. Cempre- 
hensive, clearly written, and practical, this 
book will be extremely helpful to any per- 
son who is engaged in educational activ- 
ity, whether as a teacher or an adminis- 
trator. Its recommendations are applicable 
to all kinds of schools, large or small. 


New Shortening 


Bisoram contribution of science 
to good eating and better nutrition is 
revealed in the announcement by 
Swift & Company of the introduction 
of a new blended shortening that con- 
tains meat fats and vegetable oils. 


The fats and oils situation brought on by 
the war and resultant curtailment in imports 
of many oils, concurrent with increased use 
of fats and oils for war needs of both the 
United States and her Allies, expedited the 
development of the new product. 


Blending meat fats with vegetable oils 
for shortening serves a specific economic 
function in the wartime situation by making 
the best use of available fats and oils. For 
further information address Mabel Flanley, 
401 Graybar Building, New York City 17. 
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The American’s Hymn 


Composed by Pupils of Genevra P. Davis,* 
Teacher, Belvedere Elementary School, 
Los Angeles 


From the isles of the Aleutians 
To the shores of Sicily 

We shall fly our mighty bombers 
O’er the land and o'er the sea. 

Our ships and planes are super, 

Fierce fighting men have we, 

Who can down the Japs and Germans 
To keep our country free. 


MacArthur and MacArthur's men 
Fight in jungles craftily 

And when fever hits our soldiers, 
Atabrine cures quickly. 

We'll send headaches to Hitler, 

As well as Benito, 

While on sands of Northern Africa, 
We are allies with Giraud. 


The boys and girls of Belvedere 
Are buying stamps and bonds 
To keep our Allies fighting 
And to send them many bombs. 
We'll fly the flag of freedom 
And the Honor Flag you'll see 
Waving proudly over Belvedere 
While we march to Victory. 





* My children wrote most of this poem last 
year, to the tune of the Marines’ Hymn, “From 
the Halls of Montezuma.” It is a combination 
of their news-reports, world-geography and 
English. They are grade five Mexican pupils.— 
G.P.D. 


Louis A. Cook, jr., 4400 Sunfield Ave- 
nue, Long Beach, has been appointed Cali- 
fornia state representative for NEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals by 
Sarah L. Young, president of the Depart- 
ment and principal, Parker School, Oak- 
land; Eva G. Pinkston is executive secre- 
tary of the Department. 


The Henry Series 


W ORLD Book Company, Yonk- 
ers 5, New York, publish a 4-book set 
of readers, The Henry Series. The 
2nd reader, Here and There With 
Henry, has recently appeared. 

James S. Tippett, author of the series, 
is nationally known as a gifted writer of 
childrens books. This beautiful new supple- 
mentary series is as carefully constructed as 
any basal series. For example, the 2nd 
reader has 258 new words, 360 words re- 
peated from earlier books, and a total of 





20,977 running words. In the series, each 
successive book uses all the words of the 
preceding ones. 


This admirable new book provides de- 
lightful stories for second graders and at 
the same time teaches the democratic way 
of life; price $1. 


Students Guides 


err. Foresman and Company 
have issued Students Guides to ac- 





company their Literature and Life in 
America series by Miles and Pooley. 


First appearing in 1931 and attaining na- 
tional usage, these praiseworthy secondary 
school texts and guides now appear in new 
and up-to-date editions; the guides, 2 
workbooks, are 40 and 44¢c. 

Organization of material in the guides is 
helpful in planning single lessons and longer 
units-of-study. Exercises are grouped ac- 
cording to problems, which in turn are or- 


ganized according to units. The exercises 


are charted according to a 3-track plan 
showing which are best suited to the gifted, 
the average, and the slow students. 




















Sento 
School Broadcast 
October [4th 
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The Standard School Broadcast and 


The Standard Hour, winners this year 





of the three awards shown above will 
open their 1943-44 season on October 
14th. The school Broadcast will be 
heard Thursday mornings at 10:00 
A.M., P.W.T. (11:00 A.M., M.W.T.) 
over the NBC Pacific Coast Network 
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Ohio State 
University 
Award Seal 






















and affiliated stations in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah, and 
Arizona. The Standard Hour is broad- 
cast Sundays at 8:30 P.M., P.W.T. 

Request Cards for free Teachers 
Manual are now available. Write to: 
Standard Schoo! Broadcast, 225 Bush 


Street, San Francisco. 
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FREE MATERIALS FOR 
SCHOOLS 


DONATION OF SALVAGE TO SCHOOLS FOR USE IN CONNECTION WITH 
VOCATIONAL PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 


War Department, Hdqrs. ASF, Pre-Induction Training Branch, Field Section, 
Ninth Service Command, 450 Mission Street, Room 406, San Francisco 5 


_——_ 
A, much material of a critical nature to schools engaged in pre-induction = 
training is turned over to its salvage officers, the Army is donating consider- 
able of this machinery, mechanical equipment, tools and scrap to such schools. 
In general the following categories of equipment are available: 
a. aircraft g. track-laying vehicles (tanks and half- 
b. automotive tracks) q 
c. signal . 
-, h. scrap materials (iron, steel, bronze, 
d. machine tools : reo 
; copper wire, lumber, etc.) 
e. engineer thr 
f. electrical i. miscellaneous other. teat 
: ; ; - full 
Salvage accumulates in every post, camp and station and, in addition, great fry 
amounts are now being returned from overseas. a 
ces: 
Any branch of the Armed Forces has first call on salvage. Approved train- I 
ing-agencies rate second. dee 
The salvage branch operates under Army regulations with respect to peri- anc 
odic sales of materials, which may at times operate to postpone the filling of sess 
school requests. us 
It would be wise procedure for school officials to become acquainted with wo 
the salvage officers of nearby military installations and learn just what anc 
materials are now salvage or are apt to become such. in 
; : “ call 
Salvage request forms have been provided by the Pre-Induction Training is 
Branch to all State Departments of Education in the Ninth Service Command. in 
The steps necessary to obtain Army salvage material are: anc 
1. School properly fills out and signs the forms and sends them to the State Department I 
of Education or the State Vocational Department of Education. thr 
2. State Department endorses the request and forwards it to Captain Elmer E. Wilson, lab 
Pre-Induction Training Branch, 450 Mission Street, room 406, San Francisco 5. anc 
3. The Pre-Induction Training Branch endorses the request and forwards it to the ties 
appropriate salvage office — either Army Service Forces or Army Air Forces where it is fru 
OK'd or refused by the proper authorities. cau 
4. The requesting training agencies must pay all packing, handling and shipping ma: 
ay charges. The army will donate (in some cases the Air Forces will only lend) the materials the 
but will not be put to any expense. \ 
Aircraft materials may also be obtained through a different channel — that of CAA. ma: 
diti 
N..... | | th 
O one will be guaranteed any amount of any material at any particular 
; 5 see! 
time; but every effort will be made by the Pre-Induction Training Branch to 
roo 


obtain all materials which the schools request. 


skil 
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CURRENT SCHOOL EVENTS 


Roy W. Cloud 


Dit ncenia public schools have 
reopened after a vacation of nearly 
three months. During this period, 
teachers and students have done their 
full share in assisting farmers and 
fruit-growers in harvesting and pro- 
cessing their crops. 

In June, shortly after school closed, 
the administrator of the new Food 
and Fiber Law enacted at the 1943 
session of the Legislature, requested 
us to help him get 150 teachers who 
would be willing to act as supervisors 
and inspectors in fields on farms and 
in packing houses. We sent out the 
call and within a week we were in- 
formed that many more had applied 
than were needed for the positions 
and that every place was filled. 

Reports from the various camps 
throughout the state in which student 
labor took its part are that the boys 
and girls more than fulfilled their du- 
ties. Thousands of tons of California 
fruit and vegetables were saved be- 
cause of the intelligent and diligent 
manner in which the students from 
the various schools did their work. 

With the reopening of schools, 
many sections report crowded con- 
ditions. The attendance also indicates 
that a new class of children will be 
seen in many of California’s school- 
rooms. Because of the scarcity of un- 
skilled labor in defense industries, 
whole communities of colored people 
from the Southern States have been 
brought in and have been housed 


here. In that portion of San Fran- 
cisco which was formerly occupied by 
approximately 6,000 Japanese, there 
are now at least twice that number of 
Negroes. The same condition prevails 
in Richmond. It is probable that in 
the sections of California where this 
new condition exists the school ad- 
ministrators will be able to care for 
these new problems without great dif- 
ficulty. 

Many questions have come to me 
concerning the outlook for retire- 
ment. In the September issue of 
Sierra Educational News I discussed 
the fact that although the State Leg- 
islature had passed the CTA Teacher 
Retirement Bill, it was pocket-vetoed 
by the Governor. I gave extended 
quotations from the Governor's press 
release as to why he had not signed 
the bill. 

For the benefit of many new teach- 
ers and to refresh the memories of all 





NUMBER 8 


a 


who are interested, I recall that CTA 
30 years ago, in 1913, was responsible 
for the enactment of the State Teach- 
ers Retirement Law. That was a pio- 
neer endeavor. In 1913 no other state 
had a statewide teachers retirement 
system. As time passed, the liabilities 
af our system multiplied and revisions 
became imperative. In 1935 the sys- 
tem was improved through legislation 
sponsored by CTA. 

In 1941, CTA appointed a large, 
representative, statewide committee on 
retirement, headed by Louise Beyer of 
Berkeley. This committee worked in 
close cooperation with Barrett N. 
Coates of Coates and Herfurth, best- 
known firm of actuaries on the Pa- 
cific Coast. The committee made a 
thorough and intensive study and 
presented the Proposed Plan, unani- 
mously adopted in CTA State Coun- 
cil of Education annual meeting, 
April 11, 1942, and published in this 
magazine, May, 1942. 

This adopted plan was revised, but 
it was the basis of A.B. 1107, which, 
with further revisions by the Legisla- 
ture itself, and after extensive discus- 


Hurrah for Trinity County 


"ty County teachers proudly head the list of all the California coun- 


ties in 100% enrollment in California Teachers Association for 1944. 


Frank M. Williams, president of the North Coast Section and principal, South Fork 


Union High School, Miranda, who recently addressed Trinity County Teachers Institute, 


has sent us this encouraging report. 


Mrs. Clara E. Van Matre is County Superintendent with offices at Weaverville, one of 


California’s historic communities. 





, 


sion and public hearing, was” passed 
by the California State Legislature. 
As recounted above, the Governor 
saw fit to veto the bill. 


A Special Session 


the 
quiries which we have received as to 
what CTA should do now, we would 
reply that we are awaiting the Gov- 
ernor’s call of a special session of the 
Legislature which he has stated is to 
be “called for that sole purpose (re- 
tirement within the next year.” 


In reply to numerous in- 


Stating my own opinion of the mat- 
ter, I believe that the retirement sit- 
uation could best be solved should 
two bills be introduced into the next 
session of the Legislature. The first, 
to be prepared by California Teachers 
Association, should provide for an en- 
tire rewriting of the present teacher 


retirement law based on actuarial 
principles and give to teachers a 
sound and safe retirement system. 


Details of the amounts to be con- 
tributed and the various classes of 
contributors then 
evolved. 

The second bill should be prepared 
by the retired teachers of the state 
and take care of their specific needs 
and desires. Such a division should 
make it possible to adequately pro- 
vide for the retired teachers. The new 
system would then start with a new 
beginning and take care of the teach- 
ers who are now actively employed 
and who thus would be amply _pro- 
tected. 


may be easily 


Orn Friday, September 10, prior to the 
reopening of school, the Presidents and Sec- 
retaries, and Classroom Department Presi- 
dents of the six of California 
Teachers Association, met at headgarters, 
155 Sansome Street, San Francisco, to dis- 
cuss plans and procedures for the Associa- 
tion during the coming year. The Section 
Officers gave a full day to the discussion 
of California Teachers Association and the 
service it should render to the teachers and 
pupils of California. We may confidently 
expect much good from this meeting. 


Sections 


On September 20 and 21 a Senate Inves- 
tigating Committee, appointed by the 1943 
session of the Legislature, met at the State 
Building, San Francisco, to make a study 
of California schools and matters relating 


to the “finances, methods of teaching, se- 
lection and use of textbooks, character and 
type of personnel, type of curriculum, lack 
ot emphasis with respect to fundamentals, 
organization and administration of the pub- 
lic school system and any other related sub- 
jects with a view to formulating plans and 
preparing and submitting such legislative 
measures as will enable the state to bring 
about and assure the best possible system 
of public education.” 


Dr. Walter F. Dexter, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, appeared before 
the Committee. Before his appearance he 
issued a statement to the press in which he 
set forth his belief as to the work which is 
being done by our schools. He said, “I 
should like to state my position on the 
teaching of fundamental subjects in the 
schools of California: It is the duty of 
every teacher in the state to teach children 
to read intelligently, to spell correctly, to 
write legibly, to figure accurately, to think 
systematically, to speak clearly and, withal, 
to live effectively.” 


Good Teaching 


This outline of the work of the Califor- 
nia schools by the State Superintendent is 
clear. We believe that practically every 
teacher in the schools of this state does en- 
deavor to do those things and many others 
in order that her pupils may enjoy a 
happy and fruitful life when school days 
are over. 


In studying the personnel of the investi- 
gating committee, we believe that there will 
be no bias on the part of any member and 
that each Senator will intelligently endeavor 
to bring in a report which will be construc- 
tive and helpful to the public school system. 
Senator George Biggar of Mendocino 
County and the other members of the com- 
mittee are friends of the public schools and 
have demonstrated their friendship in past 
sessions of the Legislature. They are: Sen- 
ator Herbert W. Slater of Santa Rosa, who 
has long been a member and chairman of 
the Senate Education Committee; John 
Harold Swan, a teacher in Sacramento 
Junior College; Chris N. Jesperson of Atas- 
cadero, San Luis Obispo County, both of 
whom are members of the Senate Educa- 
tion Committee; and Senator Irwin T. 
Quinn of Eureka, Humboldt County, who 
on the floor of the Senate has consistently 
voted for a good educational program. 


W: have already discussed in the March 
1943 issue the new president of Stanford 
University, Dr. Donald B. Tressider. He 
assumed his responsibilities as president on 
September 1, at which time former Presi- 
dent Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur became the 
Chancellor of the institution. 

A second change in the presidency of a 
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California institution of higher learning 
also should be noted. Early in September, 
Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, after a long 
period of useful service, relinquished her 
position as president of Mills College, Oak- 
land, and will enjoy a well-earned retire- 
ment at her home in the Bay City. Dr. 
Reinhardt has been succeeded by Dr. Lynn 
T. White, who for several years past has 
been a noted professor of history at 
Stanford University. Dr. White comes to 
the presidency of Mills with a fine back- 
ground of service in religious and secular 
education. He should carry on the tradi- 
tions of Mills faithfully and efficiently. 


Other administrative changes in the pub- 
lic school system should also be noted. In 
the Oakland city school department, Super: 
intendent William R. Odell, who succeeded 
the late William F. Ewing, has begun his 
work as the head of the East Bay's largest 
city school system. The following appoint: 
ments have been announced: Dr. Bernice 
Baxter, who has been connected with the 
Oakland Department for a number of years, 
has been appointed acting assistant super- 
intendent of schools to fill the place for- 
merly held by Dr. Odell, while James A. 
Hensley, principal of McClymonds High 
School, has been appointed acting assistant 
superintendent, filling the place of Major 
William S. Briscoe, Who is on leave-of- 
absence as an officer in the Educational 
Branch, Special Services, 9th Service Com- 
mand, Army of the United States. 


It might also be of interest to the friends 
of Dr. Odell to note that he is now a Lieu: 
tenant Commander in the U.S. Coast Guard 
Reserve (T), but does not relinquish his 
school position to perform his duties under 
his new commission. 


Vaughn Seidel, Alameda county superin- 
tendent of schools, is also in the Coast 
Guard Reserve and holds the commission 
of Lieutenant, Junior Grade. Mr. Seidel 
still continues in his position as the head 
of the schools of the county, but also gives 
service as a reserve officer. 


In the Santa Barbara city schools, from 
which Dr. Curtis E. Warren recently re: 
signed to become the city superintendent 
of San Francisco, the governing board of 
the Santa Barbara school district has elected 
Dr. Rudolph D. Lindquist as the new su- 
perintendent. Dr. Lindquist goes to Santa 
Barbara with a fine, successful experience 
as an administrative school officer. He was 
born in Oakland and is a graduate of the 
schools of Oakland and of the University 
of California at Berkeley, having finished 
his work there in 1915. He taught in the 
schools of Oakland and became an assist- 
ant superintendent of schools. He was then 
elected president of Chico State College 
and, after a very successful administration 
of that institution, accepted the position of 
professor of education and director of uni: 
versity schools at Ohio State University, 
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Columbus. He left there to become the 
headmaster of Cranbrook School for Boys 
in Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. His work 
there was of the same outstanding nature 
as that performed in his other positions. 
Dr. Lindquist has already entered upon his 
new service in Santa Barbara; acting super- 
intendent Eldon Ford has resumed his place 
as assistant superintendent. 


§ ome of the publications and mimeo- 
graphed work which we have received since 


the opening of school have been of more 
than passing interest: 







David L. MacKaye, director of adult edu- 
cation, San Jose city schools, has prepared 
an instructive bulletin of 25 pages covering 
adult education in the San Jose schools. 
The number and kinds of courses are de- 
scribed in detail and show that an ex- 
tremely good course is being given in the 


fine school system presided over by Walter 
L. Bachrodt. 


A. D. Graves, deputy superintendent, 
and O. I. Schmaelzle, director of counsel- 
ing and guidance in the San Francisco city 
schools, have prepared a most creditable 
mimeographed bulletin showing the work- 
experience program for the city schools. In 
his foreword, Mr. Graves explains that 
“Successful work experience has become a 
vital part of the educational program of 
youth. The demands of a wartime economy 
have accentuated the need and provided 
greater opportunities than heretofore exist- 
ed, but this phase of education was not 
conceived in war and will be as important 
in peace." 

























The second annual report of Dr. Graves 
and Mr. Schmaelzle shows that very inten- 
sive work in counseling and guidance is 
being done in San Francisco. 









A most attractive annual report has just 
been issued by Salinas city school district 
and Salinas union high school district, of 
which Dr. R. D. Case is superintendent. It 
graphically portrays the income and expen- 
ditures of the schools and has some inter- 
esting comparative statements. 













Phenomenal Growth 







Mention has been made of the growth 
in school population in certain parts of 
California. Superintendent Walter T. 
Helms of Richmond informs us that his ele- 
mentary department is more than twice as 
large as it was at the beginning of school 
a year ago. Postal figures, according to 
Mr. Helms, in Richmond show that whereas 
the population in the city in 1941 was ap- 
proximately 20,000, there are now more 














than 100,000 people living in the same 
area. 

We are happy to report that the short- 
age of teachers in California is not alarm- 





ing even though there are a number of 
rural schools and some math and science 
positions which are still to be filled in the 
high schools of the state. 





THE HISTORY OF CTA 


A BRIEF RESUME OF THE HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION, THE STATEWIDE PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 


By Roy W. Cloud 


LR 1863 John Swett, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, called 
together the teachers of California at 
At this convention 
“State Educational Soci- 
ety” was formed. A few years later 
the Society changed its name to Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 


Under the leadership of Califor- 
nia’s great pioneer educator, John 
Swett, the Association early demon- 
strated 
teaching a worthwhile profession and 
to see that every California child re- 


San Francisco. 
California 


its determination to make 


ceived every possible educational op- 
portunity. 


Free Public Schools 


The first major project of the Associa- 
tion was to make the public schools free 
and to abolish tuition charges. In 1866 
this epoch- making, forward step 
achieved — California announced to the 
that its schools offered free of 
charge a good thorough basic education to 
every boy and girl residing in the State. 
Public taxation, not the ability of the 
parent to pay so much per week, became 
the basis of school support. 


was 


world 


Ever since 1863 — 80 years — California 
Teachers Association has protected the wel- 
fare of California public schools. For many 
years the big annual State Convention of 
CTA was the educational gathering of the 
year. Teachers from every county met at 
some central point to make plans for con- 
tinued advancement and to listen to mes- 
sages from state, national and international 
educational leaders. It was no small achieve- 
ment to bring a lecturer of great reputation 
from New York, Boston or even Europe. 
California Teachers Association brought 
such leaders each year to San Francisco, 


Los Angeles, Sacramento, Santa Rosa, 





Riverside or Fresno, wherever the conven- 
tion was held—and California schools 
profited thereby. 


By 1890 the growth of population in this 
great Western commonwealth resulted in 
the formation of three other associations,— 
Southern California Teachers Association, 
Northern California Teachers Association 
and San Joaquin Valley Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


State Council of Education 


In December 1891, at the Riverside 
meeting of CTA, the State Council of Edu- 
cation was formed for the following pur- 
pose: “Its duties shall be to consider and 
report to the general body the desirability 
and means of securing reform in educational 
legislation and practice.” Fifteen members 
were elected to form the Council. 

The first meeting of the State Council 
was held at Oakland, July 29, 1892. County 
Superintendent W. W. Seaman of Los An- 
geles, president of CTA, presided and J. W. 
Greely, secretary of CTA, served as secre- 
tary. J. G. Anderson, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, was elected as the first 
president and J. W. McClymonds, superin- 
tendent of schools, Oakland, became secre- 
tary of the newly-formed Council. 


The entire state was represented on the 
State Council. It is interesting to note that 
Earl Barnes of Stanford University and 
William Carey Jones, University of Califor- 
nia, two outstanding educators of California, 
were members. The other 13 were noted 
Since 1892 
the best-known educators have served on 
the State Council. 


In 1905 at the CTA State Convention at 
Berkeley, President James A. Barr, super- 
intendent of schools, Stockton, appointed a 
committee to unite the four Teacher Asso- 
ciations into one working body. His con- 
tention was that wtihout unity there could 
be no strength. 


teachers and superintendents. 


At the Fresno Convention, December 28, 
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* 

1906, the articles of incorporation of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association were adopted 
and shortly thereafter filed with the Secre- 
tary of State of California. Although the 
framework had been set up, the actual re- 
organization of CTA was not accomplished 
until three years later. 

Leaders of educational thought who were 
active in the reorganization were Elwood 
P. Cubberley of Stanford; Alexis F. Lange, 
University of California; Mark Keppel, Los 
Angeles; Will C. Wood, Alameda; E. C. 
Moore, Los Angeles; Morris E. Dailey, San 
Jose; C. C. Van Liew, Chico; L. E. Cheno- 
weth, Bakersfield; C. L. McLane, Fresno; 
E. Morris Cox, of Oakland; David Starr 
Jordan of Stanford; and John Swett of 
Martinez, who had 
on the State Council since its organization 
in 1892 until its absorption in the newly- 
formed Council of Education in 1910. 


served continuously 


The Present Plan 


The present plan of organization of CTA 
was suggested by Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore, 
president of Southern California Teachers 
Association at a meeting of the Association 
held in San Francisco, January 1909. The 
presidents of the other three organizations 
approved the plans and submitted them for 
adoption to their respective groups. These 
three presidents were: E. Morris Cox, CTA; 
W. M. Mackay of Chico, Northern Califor- 
nia Teachers Association; and C. L. Mc 
Lane, San Joaquin Valley Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

The Four Associations formally adopted 
the “Plan of Affiliation.” In December, 
1909, the old Council of Education went 
out of existence. Califormia Teachers Asso- 
ciation became the statewide, all-inclusive 
teachers organization for California. 


Duncan McKINNON, superintendent 
of schools of San Diego, was selected as 
the president at the first meeting of the 
State Council of Education and served until 
April 1912. Will C. Wood, superintendent 
of schools, Alameda, was elected secretary 
but declined the appointment, whereupon 
Leroy Armstrong, an elementary principal 
of Alameda, was elected secretary. Mr. 
Armstrong gave up his school position and 
became the first full-time executive secre- 
tary of a State Teachers Association. 


The Presidents of CTA since its reorgan- 
ization have been: 
Duncan McKinnon, superintendent of schools, 
San Diego, 1910-1912. 


C. L. McLane, city superintendent of schools, 
Fresno, 1912. 


Mark Keppel, county superintendent of schools, 
Los Angeles, 1913. 


E. Morris Cox, deputy superintendent of Oak- 
land city schools, 1914-1922. 


Mark Keppel, 1923 to June, 1928. 





Walter 
School, Los Angeles, was elected president on 
the death of President Mark Keppel in 1928, 
but died suddenly two months later. 


Crane, principal, Metropolitan High 


Joseph Marr Gwinn, superintendent, San Fran- 
cisco City Schools, 1928-1932. 


Willard E. Givens, superintendent of Oakland 
city schools, April 1932-December 8, 1934. 


John A. Sexson, superintendent of schools, Pas- 
adena, December 8, 1934-April 8, 1939. 


John F. Brady, chief deputy superintendent of 
schools, San Francisco, 1939 to date. 


The State Executive Secretaries of CTA 
have been: 
Leroy Armstrong, 1910-1912. 


Arthur Henry Chamberlain, president of Throop 
Polytechnic Institute, now California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena, 1913-September 1, 
1927. 

Roy W. Cloud, superintendent of schools, Red- 
wood City, September 1, 1927, to date. 

In 1908 CTA purchased Sierra Educa- 
tional News from E. C. Boynton of Boyn- 
ton-Esterly Teachers Agency. First issue of 
the newly acquired journal as the organ of 
CTA was Volume V, Number 1 — January 
1909. 


The Editors have been: 


Leroy Armstrong, 1910-1911. 

Arthur H. Chamberlain, 1911-1918. 
Richard G. Boone, 1919-1923. 
Vaughan MacCaughey, 1923 to date. 


California Teachers Association was one 
of the first of all State Associations to 
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engage in educational research. Dr. Alexis 
Lange, on retiring from his work as dean 
of the School of Education at U. C., be- 
came the first director of research for CTA. 
George C. Jensen, principal of Eureka 
High School, followed and remained un- 
til he accepted the principalship of the 
Sacramento High School in 1927. Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Carr served as director from 1927 
to 1930 leaving CTA to take over the same 
department for NEA. In 1930 Dr. E. H. 
Staffelbach, head of the department of 
the department of teacher training, San Jose 
State College, assumed the place on a part 
time basis and is now on leave as a Major 
in the air service of the United States 
Army. 


Bulletins Are Available 


Tix accomplishments and services 
of CTA are described in separate 
bulletins, free on request. From its 
beginning in 1863 to date it has given 
80 years of splendid service for the 
benefit of the childhood and youth of 
California and for the improvement 
of all teaching conditions for the 
teachers of our Golden State. 


OPA INFORMATION LEAFLETS 


Ax important series of Information Leaflets for schools and colleges is 
announced by Office of Price Administration. 


Quantities of these mimeographed leaflets are available for all California 
schools by addressing the district office listed below most convenient to your 


school: 


Samuel Leask, Jr., district director, Office of 
Price Administration, 1031 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles 15: Elsie Jensen, district informa- 
tion officer. 


Francis Carroll, district director, Office of 
Price Administration, 1855 Market Street, San 
Francisco 8. 


Kenneth L. Hampton, district director, Office 
of Price Administration, 430 Patterson Build- 


ing, Fresno 1. 


Addison E. Housh, district director, Office of 
Price Administration, 540 San Diego Trust and 
Sav. Building, San Diego 12; Emily Clayton, 
district information officer. 


James Boyle, district director, Office of Price 
1330 J Street, 
Raymond H. Rhodes, district information officer. 


Administration, Sacramento ; 


Titles of the first 5 leaflets in this important and timely series are: 1. Facts and Figures 
on Rationing; 2. Black Marketing; 3. War Price and Rationing Boards; 4. Price Panels; 


5. Shoe Rationing. 


Regional educational-service specialist is Dr. W. W. Isle, well-known California school- 


man, with offices at 1355 Market Street, Room 903, San Francisco. 


Readers of this 


magazine will recall his previous contributions concerning educational materials in the 


field of price administration. 
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RECENT CHANGES 






RECENT CHANGES IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL POSITIONS IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Carl A. Bowman, Director of Placement, CTA Southern Section, Los Angeles 


Imperial County 


| == V. GOUDIE, elected district su- 
perintendent, Brawley, to succeed G. K. Ander- 
son, who is in military service. 

Lewis Smith, elected district superintendent, 
Calexico, to succeed J. W. Lawson, who is in 
military service. 

Wesley LaRue, elected district superintendent, 
Calipatria, to succeed David Cherry, who has 
been elected assistant superintendent, San Diego 
county schools. 

Howard J. Demeke was elected superinten- 
dent, Niland, during last school year, to suc- 
ceed Elmer N. Pollock, who was called into mil- 
itary service. 


Inyo County 


Leon H. High, principal, high school, War 
relocation center, Manzanar, elected principal 
of the Lone Pine high school to succeed Wil- 
liam J. Bauer, who is in military service. 


Los Angeles County 


Dr. O. R. Hull, school of education, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, elected superinten- 
dent of schools, Montebello, during absence of 
Dr. C. D. Hardesty, who is in military service. 

Dr. Basil Hyrum Peterson, elected director 
of Glendale junior college, to succeed Dr. 
George H. Geyer during his absence in military 
service. 

Dr. H. R. Albert and W. Norman Wampler, 
elected principals of Camp Baldy school for 
boys, under the direction of the Los Angeles 
county superintendent of schools. 

Daniel R. Renke, elected superintendent of 
schools, Lakewood Village. 

Elmer N. Pollock, 
wood Village. 

Jural E. Kitzmiller, elected 
Carmenita school district. 


Albert Smith, Bellflower, elected principal at 
Carmenita. 


elected principal, Lake- 


superintendent, 


Charles Brooks, principal, Palmdale, elected 


superintendent, Bloomfield, to succeed Henry F. 
Korsmier. 

E. V. Murphy, elected superintendent, Little 
Lake, to succeed Carl Cobbs, who entered mili- 
tary service during last school year. 

F. S. Hayden, will continue as superintendent 
of Citrus union high school, but has resigned 
as principal of Citrus union high school and 
junior college. Glen G. Vaniman, head of the 
science department, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed him. 

Herman Buckner, formerly director of voca- 
tional education, California department of edu- 
cation, elected superintendent, Pomona city 
schools, to succeed Dr. Clifton C. Winn, who is 
in military service. 

LeRoy Allison, principal, Vista high school, 
San Diego county, elected principal, Fremont 
junior high school, Pomona, to succeed Bertram 
A. Betts. 


Eleanor M. Grove, elected principal, Lawn- 
dale. 

Roland Adams, principal, San Jacinto ele- 
mentary schools, elected superintendent, Old 
River school district, Downey. 





Frank C. Orndorff, former superintendent, 
Winfield, Iowa, elected principal, California 
junior republic, Chino. 

Henry F. Korsmier, former superintendent, 
Bloomfield, elected Sierra Madre, to succeed 
Gerald Smith, who has been appointed to a po- 
sition in San Diego city schools. 

Dan T. Williams, elected superintendent, El 
Segundo city schools, to succeed the late Charles 
L. Broadwater. 

Oliver McCammon, principal, elected superin- 
tendent of Hawthorne city schools, to succeed 
Dan T. Williams. 


Orange County 


Herman J. Hartwig, elected principal, Olive 
school district. 

Linton T. Simmons, elected district superin- 
tendent, Placentia, to succeed John B. Crossly 
during his absence in military service. 

George Penner, Montebello, elected principal 
of the high school, Placentia. 

James Kent, Carpinteria, elected principal, 
San Joaquin school district, Irvine, to succeed 
J. H. Ebersole. 

Harold Ambuehl, Brea, elected principal, San 
Juan Capistrano elementary school, to succeed 
Reginald R. Knight. 

Leslie C. Bell, elected principal, Serra school, 
Dana Point, to succeed Edwin A. Clarke. 

Richard F. Harris, elected district superinten- 
dent, Westminster, to succeed Orin Bebermeyer. 

A. S. Redfern, for many years principal, Ful- 
lerton union high school, has been elected dis- 
trict superintendent. of the Fullerton union high 
school and junior college, to succeed Frederick 
T. Chemberlen. 

Dr. William P. Boyce, appointed dean, Fuller- 
ton junior college, to succeed Dr. Samuel Cor- 
tez, who is in military service. 

Robert H. Hinehard, formerly of the Ala- 
meda county schools, elected assistant superin- 
tendent, Santa Ana city schools, in charge of 
elementary education. 

John Ebersole, elected principal, elementary 


schools, Laguna Beach, to succeed C. Addison 
Van Loenen. 


Riverside County 


Paul C. Clay, elected principal, Highgrove 
school district, to succeed Wesley Visel, who 
has been elected superintendent of Greenfield 
union elementary school, Kern county. 

Everett Stroud, elected principal, Oasis school 
district, Thermal, to succeed Vernon E. Hebel, 
who has been appointed principal at Westmin- 
ster, Orange county. 

H. C. Newman, former principal, promoted to 
district superintendent, Palo Verde unified 
school district, Blythe, to succeed Otis P. Horn- 
aday during his absence in military service. 

John C. Nevins, appointed high school princi- 
pal, Blythe. 

John M. Williams, appointed principal, Ripley 
School, Blythe. 

D. G. Brumwell, elected principal, Coachella 
union high school, to succeed E. B. Dykes. 

Zafon A. Hartman, former principal, Hemet 
junior high school, elected principal, Elsinore 
union high school, to succeed D. G. Brumwell. 
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Howard Rennick, 
junior high school. 


elected principal, Hemet 


San Bernardino County 


Eli Steed, elected principal, Warmsprings ele- 
mentary school, to succeed Gerald A. Smith. 

Ben Fugate, elected district superintendent, 
Yucaipa joint union elementary school, to suc- 
ceed Sanford C. Gunter. 

Richard Holsinger, appointed principal, Big 
Bear high school, during last school term, to 
succeed Harry B. Randall, who was called into 
military service. 

Dr. Ralph I. Hale, former principal, Ocean- 
side high school and junior college, elected 
principal of adult and evening high  uchool edu- 
cation, San Bernardino. 


San Diego County 


Byron T. Netzley, formerly principal, Heber, 
Imperial county, elected principal, Lemon Grove, 
to succeed Milo A. Hogan, who is now employed 
in USO work under the direction of the YMCA, 
Inglewood. 

Frank P. Jones, elected principal, Ramona 
union, to succeed George K. MacGillivray. 

Mrs. Mattie S. Corbett, elected principal, San 
Ysidro, to succeed Mrs. Ruth K. Morse. 

James F. Martin, elected district superinten- 
dent, Mountain Empire union high school, Pine 
Valley. 

Joseph Rindone, jr., elected principal, Chula 
Vista junior high. 

Robert O. Sprague, elected principal, South- 
west junior high school, Chula Vista. 

Dr. John S. Carroll, San Diego county super- 
inttendent of schools, has appointed the follow- 
ing personnel on his staff: 

Dr. Clarence Fielstra, formerly of Stanford 

University, to curriculum coordinator of sec- 

ondary schools. 

Francis L. Drag, formerly of the State De- 

partment and Humboldt state teachers col- 

lege, curriculum coordinator of elementary 
schools. 

Dr. Robert M. Griffin, Bakersfield, general 

supervisor of elementary schools. 

James H. House, technical supervisor, visua) 

education. 

David Cherry, former superintendent, Calipat- 

ria, as assistant superintendent. 

Max L. Forner, elected principal, elementary 


schools, Coronado, to succeed Fred A. Boyer, 
retired. 


Santa Barbara County 


Joe D. Stevens, formerly supervisor, Tulare 
county schools, elected supervisor of attendance, 
Santa Maria high school. 

Dr. Rudolph D. Lindquist, headmaster of 
Cranbrook school for boys at Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, elected superintendent of city schools, 
Santa Barbara, to succeed Dr. Curtis Warren, 
now city superintendent of schools in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Ventura County 


Seward White, elected district superintendent, 
Briggs, to succeed Paul Koeker, who entered 
military service during the past school year. 

Ansgar Larsen, former principal, Montalvo 
school district, elected principal, Hueneme, to 
succeed Lyal L. Wells. 

Donovan Main, former principal, elected su- 
perintendent, Fillmore union high school, to 
sueceed the late Jesse M. Hawley. 












VISUAL EDUCATION 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE VISUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Francis M. McKinney, Director of Visual Education, Placer Union High School 
and Junior College, Auburn 


ue motion-picture as an educa- 
tional aid is fast growing in impor- 
tance. Many complicated mechanical 
and physical operations and move: 
ments can be shown in a few minutes 
which cannot be duplicated in many 


hours of lecture. The scenery and 


customs of many lands and peoples 
are now available in inexpensive 16 
mm sound film. 


Many schools do not now have the 
advantages of this medium of teach- 
ing because of inadequate means of 
co-ordinating and managing the pro- 
gram. Teachers are often at a loss to 
know what films to choose. 


It is with these things in mind that 
the author sets forth the plan which 
has met with success at Placer Union 


High School and Junior College. 


The basis of a good sound program re- 
quires first a single coordinator through 
whom all films are ordered. This coordi- 
nator can be any teacher with a little ex- 
perience in handling motion-picture equip- 
ment, such as one who has used amateur 
projectors at home. 


At Placer the director is the teacher of 
radio and electricity. His department main- 
tains the projectors and handles all equip- 
ment, films and records. About one hour 
per day is sufficient time to keep the pro- 
gram going once it is properly installed. 


Trained Student Operators 


A brief course in motion-picture oper- 
ation is made a part of the radio and elec- 
trics courses. In this manner a crew of 
30 student operators has been trained. 
When a picture is to be shown a student is 
appointed out of the group for whom the 
picture is intended. In this way it is un- 
necessary for any student to be taken out 
of his regular classwork. 

A room is set aside as a projection-room. 


Each class 


programs. 


moves to this room for visual 


To set the program in motion the co- 
ordinator should be appointed. He com- 
municates with the various distributors of 
film and obtains their catalogs. 

A series-of forms must now be mimeo- 
graphed. These are shown here as models. 


Form A Special Film Bulletin: From the 


FormA 


TO: Miss Frank 
SPECIAL FILM BULLETIN 


The attached catalog or bulletin contains 
available films which may be of special interest 
to your classes. 

Please note page number 6. 

Film no. S-204. 

If you wish to use this film in your class 

please check here 


SPI II sis diineis nenicescniecsaneaiens 


Important Note: 
for booking. 
Return Catalog to Electric Dept. 


Allow at least two weeks 


catalogs the director chooses films which are 
of particular value for each course in the 
curriculum. To aid him in selection and 
suggestion, teachers may be asked to submit 
a general course outline. Form A is attached 
to the catalog and sent to the teacher, for 
his approval. When the form is returned 
the director orders the film and makes a 
file card B. This is filed until the distribu- 


tor confirms the order. 


Form B becomes a permanent record. 
When confirmation comes from the distrib- 
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Form E 


To: 
The film 


requested by you will be shown to-day in 
room during periods 
Approximate running time 


F. McKinney 


utor, the booking date is filled in and the 
teacher originally requesting the film is noti 
fied on form C. 


Form C is returned by the teacher with 
the necessary information filled in and then 
the director makes reservation for equip: 
ment and film on form D. 


Form D is the directors booking-form 
which will show at a glance all schedules, 
films booked, and daily information con- 
cerning the program. One of these forms 
is made at the beginning of the semester 
for each school day. Each day this form 
is taken out of its binder and sent along 
with the days films to the projection-room. 
Each operator in turn runs the picture for 
his period and then sets up the next film 
in readiness for the following operator. The 
last operator for the day returns the films 
and completed form to the director. 


At the close of the day the director 


arranges for return of the films to the dis- 
tributors as noted at the bottom of the page 


Form E. As a reminder that he has a 
picture to be shown this form is sent to the 
class teacher on the morning of showing. 





Form B 
Title: 
Distributor: 
Subject: 

Runting time................. 
Date Attendance 

Exhibitor wanted Booked Shown Returned men women children 

Form C 

TO: Miss Frank 
Visual Educational Material 


The following film has been booked for showing at Placer Union High School and Junior College: 


Title: Americans All 
Catalog No.: S-204 Date Available: 
Running time: 10 min. GING secnccsens 


Recommended for: Social Science Classes 


Content: 


1-7-43 to 1-12-43 


SERIE icine 


snntiet..........: 


The American people — their customs and life 


If this film is desired for use in your class please file this form with the Electric Department. 


ein: CE criiisinctctetticcibaipans POT ttn 
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Form D 


Report of Film Showing 


Date: Jan. 7, 1943 


Audience Attendance 

Period Title Reaction Men Women Class Operator 
1 Americans All Frank Noble 
2 Americans All Frank Fletcher 
3 Road to Rome Fox Williams 
4 
5 
6 

Victory 

special Building a Bomber Cc. D. Watts 


Comments: 
A. Return Americans All to Screen Adettes. 
B. Return Road to Rome to Univ. of Calif. 


C. Notify Co. Office that Building a Bomber is to be held over. 


Placer Union High School and Junior College, Special Motion-Picture Bulletin No. 5, 
Feb. 25, 1943 


The following motion-pictures will be available for the month of March. Will instructors wishing 


to use them please make reservations early. 


Date Title Recommended for 
Mar. 1 Masters of The Soil Agriculture 
Mar. 1-12 Before the Alarm (Fire Prevention) General 
The America We Serve (patriotic) Social Science—Government 
Mar. 3-9 ABC of Puppetry Puppetry 
Arm Behind The Army Military—all Victory 
Earth’s Rocky Crust Geology 


Listain to Britain 
Orchids 

Price of Victory 
Story of Dr. Carver 
The Amoeba 

U. S. News Review 


Geography—War Geography 
Science—Agriculture 

All Victory 

Social Science 

Science 
All Victory 


Mar. 3 Columbian Crossroads Geography 
Mar. 3-6 Fundamentals of Irrigation Agriculture 
Mar. 8-13 Home on the Range Foods—Home Economics 
Mar. 8-9 A Nation’s Meat Agriculture—Foods 
Mar. 9-18 Futurama (New York World’s Fair) General 
Mar. 9 The First Year Child Care 
Mar. 10 This is Ecuador Geography 
Mexico Builds a Democracy Political Science 
Mar. 11 From Ships of the Air Aviation 
Theory of Flight Aviation 
Winning Your Wings Aviation-Preinduction 
Mar. 14 Exploring With X-Rays Physics—Science 
Mar. 15 Meat and Romance Foods 
Mar. 16 American Portrait Political Science 
Mar. 17 Two Cents Worth of Difference Commercial 
Mar. 18-23 Hawaiian Harvest Geography—Agriculture 
Causes and Effects of First World War General 
Glimpses of Greece Latin 
In The Beginning P. E.—Physiology 
Ironsides American History 
Scotland Geography 
Treasure Trove of Jade Art 
Mar. 18-23 Cotton From Seed to Cloth Clothing 
Mar. 24 Horsepower in Action (Horses) Agriculture 





Corplete descriptions may be had on request. 





F. McKINNEY 


Director of Visual Education 





Learning To Care For Children, by Brad- 
bury and Amidon, a book Of 155 pages, 
price 96c, published by Appleton-Century, 
provides boys and girls of high school age 
with a sufficient knowledge of the prac- 





tical aspects of child-guidance to enable 
them to cooperate successfully in taking 
care of smaller children either in their own 


homes or elsewhere. 
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Half Century of Teaching 


Nora Collins, Montebello 


Mis ELLA TOWNSEND, 
teacher in the Montebello Unified 
School District, Los Angeles County, 
recently retired from teaching after 
completing 50 years of active duty in 
the schools of California. 


Mrs. started her California 
teaching record in Santa Barbara County in 
1893. In 1904 she entered the Montebello 
system as of the two teachers in a 
2-room building on the site of one of the 
present elementary schools. 


Townsend 
one 


From a school system consisting of this 
small building with its staff of two, Mrs. 
Townsend has seen the Montebello District 
grow to its present size of 16 schools serv- 
ing 8500 students and staffed by more 
than 300 employees. From 1914 until 1925, 
when she asked to be relieved of the respon- 
sibilities of administration, she served as 
an elementary principal. 


Among her former students can be listed 
many of the present teachers and one ele- 
mentary principal in the Montebello dis- 
trict, as well as teachers in other parts of 
the state and several prominent business- 
men. Several Montebello city councilmen 


have been her pupils in days gone by. 


Our Job 


W. J. Sanders, Visalia Junior College 


Lasor of hand forced by the lash 
Is the labor for tyrant or Hun; 
Labor of head bound by the clock 
Is the work that must be done. 


Labor of hand moved by the heart 
Is the labor of men who are free; 

Labor of head stirred by the soul 
Is the job for you and me. 


Friends of Ours is the second of a fine 


new series on Reading Readiness, published 
by World Book Company. The first, We 
Meet New Friends, is the more elementary. 
The these charming 
books for children entering school for the 


teachers edition of 
first time, gives helpful directions to the 
teacher, printed in red on each page. Size 
114% x 8% 
edition 40c. 


inches; price 36c each; teachers 
This series is brief, instructive 


material on a new level of effectiveness. 
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WORTH OF TEACHERS 


THE ARMY TEACHES ’EM TO FIGHT, BUT THEY FIGHT FOR THE 
IDEALS OF THEIR TEACHERS 


Jack A. Holmes, M.A., Research Chemist, University of California, and Former 
Chemistry Teacher, Petaluma Senior High School, Petaluma, Sonoma County 


ae OGGEDLY and conscientiously, 
the American public school teacher 
has pushed on, ever mindful of his 
responsibility to the youth of America. 
Good teachers love to teach for they 
get an intrinsic satisfaction in watch- 
ing their efforts manifest themselves 
in the blossoming maturity of the 
enthusiastic student. 


From time immemorial the teaching 
profession has had its outstanding 
leaders: Socrates, Galileo, Abelard, 
Lavoisier, Rousseau, Pesta- 
lozzi, Mann, Dewey and Einstein are 


Pasteur, 


only a few. These men, even as our 
own General Douglas MacArthur in 
the present acute struggle against the 
old enemy of superstition and igno- 
rance, are the heroes. The intellectual 
keenness and overt drive of such gen- 
erals of truth have placed them at the 
focal points of sacrifice. But America 
must not forget those gallant men of 
the ranks who fought at Corregidor; 
nor can she afford to forget the 
unsung and underpaid teachers giving 
battle on America’s future fronts. 


Help did not come to the courageous 
men of that outpost on Corregidor; they 
fell. America then realized that her men 
in the arms were deplorably underpaid, and 
so took steps to try in some measure to 
rectify the evil. But surely we understand 
that even this was only a gesture; for how- 
ever much we raise the basic pay of a 
private we will never be able to compensate 
him in cash for his sacrifices. And yet, 
even though we did realize we could not 
fully make this recompense in sterling, we 
saw that this was no valid reason for ignor- 
ing the soldiers lot. 


However, the plight of those in the ranks 
of the teaching profession has not been 
understood nor so well recognized. The 
faithful and unassuming go on battling 
ignorance, freeing youth of the superstitions 
of the ages, even training their impulsive 
and immature minds to do logical and 
reflective thinking on the problems of every- 
day life. The teachers have long been, and 
still are, diligently working out the truths 
and non-truths in a frank comparison of the 


ideals of our country with those of other 
nations. 

It is time that America takes cognizance 
of the fact that the solid bulwark of ideals, 
which have proven so impregnable to the 
battering rams of the totalitarian propa- 
ganda machines, have been erected by the 
American School Teacher. 


The great struggle which demands our 
total effort is our concerted attempt to stop 
the old insidious disease of “ignoritis” 
whose discharges have malignantly unnerved 
the fortitude of the cultural world. United, 
the Allied nations now fight with guns, 
rather than with books, culture, and truth; 
fight to stop those who would impose upon 
us a reign of ignorance with its adoration 
of false logics and idealogies. 


But America must not lose sight of the 
very significant fact that her children have 
been taught what these Axis ideologies are; 
taught that they arose from false logic and 
were based on superstition. For this, the 
American teacher must be praised. He often 
has brought up these ideologies in the 
classroom for the specific purpose of point- 
ing out their fallacies and has thereby pre- 
cipitated charges of fostering un-American 
activities. Still, for the sake of the truth he 
has risked it. 


The Magnificent Truth 


Let the issue be put in the form of a 
question; then, in answering, let us survey 
a new danger which threatens our children 
today. How is it that American youths 
trained for peace, and even understandingly 
coached on the horrors and wastes of war, 
find the courage within their souls to go 
forth on the seven seas and the many lands 
to fight and die as gallantly as their fathers 
did in the first Great War? 


The answer lies in the magnificent truth 
that Americans have been taught to think 
for themselves! 

If the demos of a nation are molded by 
inferior teachers they will certainly not 
develop logical patterns of thought. Because 
of such confusion in the thoughts of such 
citizens it will be easy for demagogues to 
lead them into the very things we are now 
fighting to keep out. On the other hand, 
editors, the philosophers of our age, have 
been able without fear to point out to our 
citizens both the strong and the weak parts 
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of their republic, because they know that 
these so-called weaker points are only 
relative. 


Our boys and girls have been taught that 
peace is best, but they have also been 
taught that survival is a first law of nature. 
They have been able to reason that if this 
way of life, with its comparative fair-play 
and its basic philosophy of capitalism, is to 
endure the ruthlessness of this totalitarian 
ideology, they must fight. Teachers did not 
and do not educate for death. That is a 
trick of the Axis! 

American teachers have glorified peace, 
good-will, openmindedness and the freedom 
of individual thought. Because this philos- 
ophy is fundamentally good it fortifies our 
armed men with the feeling of doing the 
right thing. 


Education for’ Life 


It does not matter to what governments 
our citizens compare their own, nor to what 
foreign propaganda they are subjected: we 
as a nation are healthy because we are free 
to scrutinize this democratic America. But 
what is more important we have been taught 
how to scrutinize! 


The stand of our nation and the valor 
of its fighting men pay high tribute to the 
teaching profession. Youth, in answering the 
call to the colors, proves they are worthy 
of the best of teachers. Yet the totality 
of this war and its inherent nature of 
slighting basically cultural values has cre- 
ated a directional attitude which, if not 
honestly dealt with, will surrender the 
easily-molded mind of youth to the whims 
of the unfit and the curse of the stop-gap 
instructor. The nature of the war needs 
gives this situation a cyclic viciousness which 
makes it difficult to know just where one 
should start to remedy it. 

However, it certainly is “a dead- 
mortal cinch” that the rising cost of 
living has turned teachers wages of 
existence into warrants of starvation. 
Salaries in other fields of endeavor 
have skyrocketed and are steadily ris- 
ing. Unions are asking higher and 
still higher wages for their members. 
These fields are offering more and 
more to entice the teacher away from 
his profession. 


Teachers are not leaving schools 
because they think teaching unimpor- 
tant, nor because they do not love it: 
for remember, they have trained for 
five hard years to do their job well. 
They are leaving the ranks of teaching 
because the wages have become trivial 
in view of their high training stand: 


(Please turn to Page 37) 
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‘Bra annual Science Talent 
Search, a nation-wide quest for prom- 
ising scientific ability among high 
school graduating seniors, will be con- 
ducted during the fall and winter 
months of the school year just opened, 
Watson Davis, Director of the Science 
Clubs of America, announced in 
Washington. 


Open alike to boys and girls, the 
Science Talent Search will enlist the 
aid of high school principals and 
teachers who administer tests and 
supply other necessary data. Westing- 
house Science Scholarships totaling 
$11,000 are awarded to at least 10, 
and possibly 40, of the young scientists 
of the future. 


In addition, all 40 attend a five-day 
Science Talent Institute on an all- 
expense trip to Washington next 
February. 


In the second Talent Search, com- 
pleted last spring, some 15,000 seniors 
requested examinations, 3,400 com- 
pleted the requirements and 260 were 
awarded honorable mention. Of the 
40 brought to Washington, 11 were 
girls and 29 boys. 










SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH 


Mr. Davis said that students desir- 
ing to enter will take a special aptitude 
examination under supervision of 
school officials in their home com- 
munities between December 3 and 27. 
The 40 who pass the examination, and 
qualify on the basis of personal and 
scholarship records and essays, will be 
named delegates to the Science Talent 
Institute. 


Final examinations during sessions 
of the Institute determine the award 
of two 4-year Westinghouse science 
grand scholarships of $2,400 each and 
eight 4-year Westinghouse science 
scholarships of $400 each. One boy 
and one girl will be selected to receive 
the grand scholarships. The West- 
inghouse Ele tric & Manufacturing 
Company provides the scholarship 
awards as a contribution to the ad- 
vancement of science in America. 

Additional Westinghouse scholar- 
ships totaling $3,000 will be awarded 
at the discretion of the judges. 


If any scholarship recipient should 
be drafted or enter other government 
war service, his scholarship is held for 
his use later. 


ACTIVITY FILMS 


RECOMMENDED FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION CLASSES 


Frederica Bernhard, University of California, Berkeley 


Cooperative Previewing Film Com- 


mittee is composed of the following members: 

Boyd B. Rakestraw and Joseph Lateana of 
University of California Extension Division, 
Mrs. Violet Richardson Ward, Berkeley Public 
Schools, Mrs. Florence Favier, Alameda Public 
Schools, Florence Weeks, Oakland Public 
Schools, Claire Robertson, Albany High School, 
and Frederica Bernhard, University of Califor- 
nia, chairman. 


Specialists in sports and other physical 
education activities were invited to assist 
the committee in technical aspects of the 
work. This committee has recently pre- 
viewed a number of films which are listed 
below. The rating values are given as out- 


standing, excellent, good, fair, and poor. 


Archery 


Archery for Beginners —1 reel, silent. 
Rated: Excellent for teaching high school 
age and older. Progression of stance, nock- 
ing, aiming, the draw and release, with 
close-ups are shown. 

Distributors: University of California Ex- 
tension Division, Los Angeles or Berkeley. 
Visual Aids Committee, NSWA, 1201-16th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Harry 
R. High, 1531 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 
Rental: $2. 


Basketball 


Fundamentals of Basketball — 7 separate 
reels. or 1 highlight version (50 min.), 
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sound. Rated: Very good. Excellent dem- 
onstrations of advanced team technique and 
complicated team tactics. Good for interest 
of advanced players — not for average play- 
ers. Demonstrated by boys. 

Distributors: Films Inc., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York City. Screen Adettes, 1709 
West 8th St., Los Angeles. Rental: $7.50 
daily (sound) Highlight Version; $1.50 
Daily (sound) for 7 individual reels. 


Diving and Swimming 


Swimming and Diving Aces — (Castle) 
—1 reel, silent. Rated: Excellent, with 
beauty and variety. Stimulating for interest 
or promotional work in a swimming cam- 
paign. Two scenes not desirable are the 
wrestling scene and child on fathers back 
diving. Wherever possible have them cut 
out before showing. 


Distributor: University of California Ex- 
tension Division, Los Angeles or Berkeley. 
Rental: $1.50. 


Softball 


The Fundamentals of Softball — Pitching 
—1 reel, silent. Rated: Excellent, quite 
advanced with clear demonstrations of 
pitching. 


Distributor: Visual Aids Committee, Na- 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics, 1201- 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Rental: 
$2. 


Tennis 








Tennis for Beginners—1 reel, silent 
(Dorothy De Vries). Rated: Good, espe- 


cially to show the common faults of tennis. 


Distributor: University of California Ex- 
tension Division, Los Angeles or Berkeley. 
Rental: $2. 


Fundamentals of Tennis — 2 reels sound, 
silent (Don Budge). Rated: Excellent, espe- 
cially for teaching; strokes analyzed and 
how to execute them. 


Distributor: Wilson Sporting Goods 
(sound version); U. C. Extension Division, 
Los Angeles or Berkeley (silent film). 
Rental: $3 for the silent version; no charge 
for the sound if for school use, from Wilson 
Sporting Goods. 


Posture 


Playways for Posture. Rated: Good for 
the Cleveland community, but not for gen- 
eral high school or college use. A film for 
entertainment rather than for teaching. 


Distributor: Cleveland Heights Schools, 
1749 Lee Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


CALIFORNIA PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION IN A WAR WORLD 


David P. Snyder, President, California Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation; Supervisor of Boys Physical Education, Oakland 


T. the membership of California 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation and other 
workers of the state in the fields of 
physical education, health education, 
and health services, and recreation, 
the problems of an adjustment to a 
war world are manifold and complex. 
Both school and municipal services in 
these fields have had to assume addi- 
tional jobs in the face of handicaps 
that seemed almost insurmountable. 


Perhaps the most serious factor 
against continuing a strong program 
in physical education and recreation is 
the heavy loss in personnel to the 
Armed Services; not only do these 
fields attract the younger teachers, but 
also the Armed Services have great 
need for teachers trained in physical 
education and recreation. Asa result, 
well over 1000 men and women in 
these fields have left our California 
When 
this manpower loss can be replaced, 
the new personnel is often inade- 
quately trained, with a resultant loss 
in service. 


schools for military service. 


Another important problem facing 
workers in these fields, especially in 
physical education and recreation, is 
the loss, through usage, of equipment 
and supplies that cannot be replaced. 
Here again the Armed Services, as 
well as lack of manufacturing priori- 
ties, have created an equipment short- 
age. In addition, these fields of edu- 
cation are also feeling the psychologi- 
cal impact of the war on the youth of 
the state, and, since one solution of 
this problem is more and more recrea- 
tion of all types, the problem is seri- 
ous and difficult to meet. 


What Is Being Done 


Since Pearl Harbor the physical 
education, health education, and recre- 
ation workers in the state have done 


1 


a superb job in adjusting programs 
and program content to meet war 
conditions. In the school and college 
physical education programs for both 
boys and girls, the emphasis on the 
physical fitness program has been 
effective and pronounced. Swimming 
and aquatic problems peculiar to war 
conditions, military track including 
obstacle courses, short daily calisthenic 
drills, and combative work such as 
boxing and wrestling are parts of the 
physical education program which 
have been either added to or reempha- 
sized in the physical fitness drive. 


Health education programs have 
been expanded to include intensive 
and widespread knowledge of first aid, 
home nursing, and military hygiene. 

Recreation workers have been con- 
fronted with two major problems since 
the development of our huge army 
and navy. One is the Armed Service 
personnel on leave in the urban dis- 
tricts; the other, the influx of and 
around-the-clock working hours of 
war industry workers. While the solu- 
tion varies in each community, recrea- 


David P. Snyder, President 
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tion leaders by and large have accepted 
this responsibility and have adjusted 
and expanded their programs to meet 
this need. 


Within the limitations indicated above, 
the related fields in physical education, 
health education, and recreation are doing, 
and will do, a satisfactory job. The State 
Association, looking forward to a world at 
peace, is this year beginning the study of 
postwar conditions in California as they 
impinge on these three fields. 
reasonable to 


It is fairly 
assume that physical and 
health education and recreation programs 
will be enlarged in scope and content after 
the war. To meet this problem intelligently 
a thorough study will necessarily have to be 
made. 


Postwar Planning 


General chairman of this State Associa- 
tion committee, known as the Postwar 
Planning Committee, is Miss Lucille Ver- 
hulst, Whittier College, president-elect of 
the State Association. Dr. Paul Kinney, 
Pasadena Public Schools, vice-president for 
Health of the State Association, will be 
chairman of the School Health and Health 
Education Committee. Mr. W. A. Kearns, 
San Diego Public Schools, vice-president for 
Recreation of the State Association, is chair- 
man of the Recreation Committee. Emily 
Cost, Fresno State College, vice-president 
for Physical Education of the State Asso- 
ciation, is chairman of the Physical Educa- 
tion Committee. 


In general, these committees may be 
expected, first, to define the purposes and 
needs of children in terms of past experi- 
ence, i.e., to study the procedures and 
objectives of the peacetime program; sec- 
ondly, to study the combination of prewar 
objectives in addition to apparent problems 
that have arisen during the war; and finally, 
to plan and suggest wider and more effec: 
tive programs in these fields as postwar 
objectives for the State of California. 


Specific Postwar Problems 


Specifically, it will be necessary for each 
committee to set up very definite standards 
for carrying out the postwar program. In 
many cases specific course of study content 
will probably be indicated. The type of 
leadership required may be outlined, thus 
possibly affecting the certification and train- 
ing of teachers. Facilities, of paramount 
importance in the field of physical education 
and recreation, should be planned in terms 
of program and need since many communi- 
ties will be desirous of expanding their 
building program at the conclusion of the 
war. In fact, if the postwar period produces 
a public buildings program, this phase of 
planning may be quite important. 
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The Postwar Physical Education 
Program 





A few of the questions the committee on 
postwar physical education program might 
well ask itself are as follows: Should the 
program of physical fitness as it is now 
being emphasized be continued? Should 
social objectives that were prominent during 
peacetime be reintroduced into the program? 
Should learning to swim become a compul- 
sory requirement for high school graduation? 
Should the intramural program be given as 
much recognition as the interscholastic pro- 
gram in the terms of teacher-time and 
expense? Should the physical education 
program be expanded to include a wide 
variety of recreational activities? Should the 
physical education department take the lead 
in establishing recreation programs for after- 

















school and evening participation by students? 
Should there be a “recreational coordinator™ 
in each high school? What place should 
the physical education department assume 
in the field of health education? 








The Postwar Health Education 


Program 







The following leading questions might be 
asked by the committee on postwar health 
education and health service problems. 
Should health information be given as a 
course in its own right or should it be 
coordinated in the departments of science, 
home economies, physical education, etc.? 
Should health examinations not only be 
more frequent but of greater scope? Should 
health service include treatment as well as 
diagnosis? and, if so, to what extent? Should 


each school have a “health coordinator’? 















The Postwar Recreation Program 






The postwar recreation committee will be 
faced with the major problem of whether 
recreation is a municipal or school function, 
or a combination of both; and, if the latter, 
who should finance and control the pro- 










gram? Where communities are not large 





enough for a separate municipal department 





of recreation, what type of program and 
leadership should be provided by the school 
department? What percentage of recreation 







should be on a pay-as-you-go basis? What 





should be the average per capita tax dollar 
What 
should be the training of a playground 





set aside for recreational purposes? 






director? 








Home Health and Nursing, by Alma 
Long, a comprehensive and authoritative 
guide to scientific health-maintaining and 
health-restoring techniques, a book of nearly 
400 pages, with illustrations, is a practical 
everyday guide for the wife and mother, 
Appleton-Century; price $2.25. 











PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Excerpts from a Statement by Mrs. William A. Hastings, President, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers* 


A, the beginning of a new school 
year it is well for us, as parents and 
teachers, to get acquainted with one 
another. We work with the same 
children and young people, although 
under different conditions, and we 
recognize the fact that we have many 
mutual problems. This is true at any 
time. At this time of war and crisis in 
our national life it it doubly true, 
and its implications are immensely 
significant. 

Many who were in our homes and 
schools only a short time ago are now 
fighting to protect and preserve those 
very homes and schools. It is an 
idealized “back home” that our boys 
remember when they are far away. 
Their attitude challenges us to be 
militant in preserving our home front 
and improving it where improvement 
is needed, so that when they return 
they will find the reality not too far 
short of the dream. 

In the closing scene of Mrs. Miniver 
we hear the vicar saying, “This is not 
a war of soldier against soldier; it’s a 
war of the people.” In the final analy- 
sis, the victory, both in war and in 
peace, will go to the side whose civil- 
ian army, on the home front, under- 
stands the forces loose in the world 
today and gives its all, if necessary, to 
conquer evil and to “hold fast all that 
is good.” 

Whether we like to admit it or not, 
in far too many instances children are 
becoming the most serious casualties 
of the war, even though they are not 
maimed by bombs or killed by bullets. 
There is evidence of neglect here — 
not willful neglect, certainly, but neg- 
lect due to preoccupation with the 
many demands made on us by the 
nation’s war effort... . 

The tasks facing united parents and 
teachers on the home front are many. First 
of all, we must help win the war; for unless 


we do win it there will be little in the 
immediate future that is worth saving. And 





* National Office, 600 South Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago 5. 


educators are 
having to adjust school programs to the 
need of preparing our boys and girls for 
service with the armed forces or for a share 
in the war effort at home. 


in order to win the war, 


Homes also have 
to face new situations while fulfilling their 
age-old tasks. . . . 


We hope that standards of teaching will 
rise and that the public will show its appre- 
ciation — both by more generous compensa- 
tion and by recognition of the fact that 
teaching, like homemaking, is truly an 
essential and patriotic service. . 

We must devote more time to teaching 
youth — and ourselves— the real meaning 
of the responsibilities and privileges of citi- 
zenship. We must help our young folks 
develop a life philosophy of their own, a 
philosophy sure and abiding, and we must 
build up within them the faith they will 
need to keep it. We must strive to under- 
stand the long struggle of common folk for 
freedom and a sense of personal dignity. 
We need a better understanding of our own 
history and its relation to this struggle. We 
need to learn to see ourselves in relation to 
the rest of the world, for the days of isola- 
tion have gone forever. 


I: we can unite and work together as 
home and school, with courage, determina: 
tion, perseverance, and vision, we shall be 
serving our country well. 


Learning To Care For Children, a com- 
plete guide for young adults to the care 
of small children, by Bradbury and Amidon, 
an excellent, illustrated book of 160 pages, 
published by Appleton-Century, prepares 
high school students to care for children, 
especially the children of working mothers; 
price $1.25. 


Children and You, a primer of child care, 
by Eva Knox Evans, is a paper-covered book 
of 64 pages, issued by G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Originally appearing as a mimeographed 
pamphlet issued by Resettlement Division, 
FSA, the new edition, altered and extended, 
is the result of the widespread demand for 
this admirable material. 

So You're Going to Teach, by the same 
author, a paper-covered illustrated pamphlet 
of 52 pages, is issued by Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, 4901 Ellis Chicago, 15; 
price 25c. It is charmingly written for all 


Avenue, 


new teachers. 





ADOLESCENT 





MOTIVATION 


La Rue Hilliker, Teacher, Band, Orchestra and Chorus, El Segundo Unified School 
District, Los Angeles County 


I, the school where I teach music, 
there is a beautiful girl. Everything 
was peaceful in our school until the 
sudden arrival of this girl. But, as it 
happens in about one out of 30 stu- 
dents, along comes one individual who 
“upsets the apple cart.” 


The first question I was asked, by 
the more mature and intelligent stu- 
dents, was “How do you like the new 
girl?” I hesitated to answer, for I 
feared and sensed that the girl was 
being evaluated by her new friends, 
and that anything I might say should 
be a carefully guarded statement at 
this early period in the girl’s new 
environment. So I said, “She seems 
to be nice,” and hastily added, “Of 
course I haven't really had a chance 
to get acquainted with her, but I 
understand she is a very good violin- 
ist.” (She came from a school which 
has a fine reputation for training 
music-students.) But nevertheless, I 
was strongly reminded of the story of 
The Ugly Duckling, and felt the urge 
to defend this girl. 


The question “How do you like the 
new girl?” hit me rather forcibly, 
since it was the first clear-cut ques- 
tion put to me by girls about another 
and it made me suspicious about the 
attitude of the girls in the school 
I felt that 
they were asking me to confirm their 
worst suspicions about the new person 
and I felt that any remark made by 
me that would confirm suspicions of 
this type would be unfair to the girl 
as well as a negative approach from a 
psychological standpoint. 


toward this new comer. 


For several weeks I was reticent to 
allow this girl to play in the orchestra, 
although I instructed her privately 
and began a friendly teacher-pupil 
relationship which included the assign- 
ment of orchestra music and other 
studies for the violin in which she 
showed an interest and desire to 
practice. 


During our periods together she 


told me:she had learned to play the 
violin at another school and displayed 
great pride in having attended that 
particular school. She also told me 
about her home and that her mother 
and father were separated. 


Also she wondered at times why 
she had trouble in getting along with 
her mother and in her classes. That 
she was a good girl and enjoyed her 
music, but that sometimes her mother 
and teachers were “mean to her” and 
that they “hurt her feelings.” 


The following remarks on motiva- 
tion will be with respect for the 
subject per se and with my “flapper” 
student and what practical informa- 
tion I have gained from the study of 
adolescent psychology and the appli- 
cation of the same toward this stu- 
dent’s welfare. 


Technique of Motivation 


I am going to undertake the job of 
motivating this young student. A 
motive is a term that applies to those 
forces that initiate acticn and deter- 
mine its direction. My problem will 
be not only to initiate action but to 
initiate it in such stimulating amounts 
that the direction of this students 
activities will replace or change her 
present romantic drive which has 
already become abnormal; in part to 
nullify a strong intrinsic desire by 
substituting an extrinsic factor. 


If I could but partially succeed in 
bringing within the consciousness of 
this student the value of music to the 
point where she would play music for 
the sheer joy and love for her accom- 
plishment, I feel that she might be 
motivated to the degree where the 
psychological urge would be at least 
intermittently replaced with a real and 
intrinsic drive for music. Such fever 
heights have been reached by our 
great musicians. 


The reason I have chosen motiva- 
tion is because of the nature of the 
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adolescent person. That is, this period 
in.the childs life is one of bewilder- 
ment; one when the child can neither 
act like an adult nor a child; one full 
of disturbances; one where inconsist- 
encies and contrasting phases are being 
directed to eventually be integrated 
into a general scheme of behavior 
becoming of an ambivert. Probably 
most persons pass through this transi- 
tion and are able to establish them- 
selves in their place in the social order. 


Desirable Habits 


During this transition, music to this 
student is as important as her social 
contacts, but one without the other 
would not be entirely successful in 
helping the student to establish desir- 
able social and personal habits. It will 
take many desirable experiences to 
restrain the strong physiological drive 
and biological urge in which this child 
is contained. 


At the outset we find this child 
stimulated, fascinated and interested 
in the study of music. She is also 
equipped with abundant energy which 
can be utilized in conditioning a com- 
plex of reflexes. I believe that such 
a student should become conscious of 
delaying the bwological urge (in ac- 
cordance with our standard for be- 
havior) by carefully planning a pro- 
gram for her future which will be 
attractive, interesting, and satisfying. 


Music, fortunately, is a valuable 
weapon which may be used in delay- 
ing the biological urge as well as to 
play an important part in the forming 
of this childs personality and position 
in society. To realize the attributes 
music has which will contribute to her 
personality as a superior woman; the 
approval of herself and friends; the 
success of intrinsic and extrinsic satis 
faction in being able to perform and 
contribute to the happiness of herself 
and society, will all lend admirably to 
influencing this student to proceed 
with determination to succeed. 


The utilization of the primary fac- 
tors of motivation, such as the sex 
urge and many impulses or cravings 
based upon organic reactions, are im- 
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portant springs to human activity. 
Many habits based upon these drives 
are formed. 


Then, too, we have in our favor the 
feelings, or affective experiences, such 
as pleasantness and unpleasantness. 
The student is interested in music; 
finds it pleasant and enjoys it as a 
social avocation. Together with this 
is a condition of readiness, which in 
itself is a motive to continue the study 
of music. The appeal to this student 
through the study of religious songs, 
including the lyrics as well as the 
melodies, the development of leader- 
ship in the form of the study of violin 
concertos, which could be at first 
studied with piano accompaniment and 
later rehearsed with orchestra, would 
tend to help this student find satis- 
faction of superior quality to thwarted 
physiological desires. 


The study of rules for behavior in 
groups, appeal to desires, beliefs, gen- 
eral habit trends, habits for practice 
of music, conscious behavior which 
would be approved by her friends, 
favorable reactions in groups, would 
become an integral part of this stu- 
dents life. 


Of course, analysis of the students 
background, home, school, and social 
connections will aid in the mainte- 
nance of favorable teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship. A positive rather than a 
negative attitude is to be desired, with 
possibly a rare exception when and if 
a decision is emphatically needed con- 
cerning a problem which should be 
minimized as of little or no value in 
the continuance of the same, or where 
the continuance of such behavior 
would only be a futile and unfavor- 
able reward. 


Bb vivc decided upon favorable 
stimuli, we are next confronted with 
the establishing of favorable habits. 
Habits are of paramount importance 
in establishing favorable behavior. 
Exercise of desirable tendencies until 
new habits are formed is necessary. 
The appeal to the “mastery impulse” 
(the craving for social approval, and 


to excel and succeed) would have 





some important reaction. To minimize 
the egocentric overlapping by com- 
paring the students performance with 
that of recording artists would help in 
the matter of integration. 


Behavior 1s due, in some measure, 
to maturation and learning. To deal 
successfully with this heterosexual in- 
dividual we have found to keep her 
in groups has a favorable effect 
However, she shows greater desire to 
be conspicuous around the boys than 
the girls, which leads me to suspect 
that her social life after school, and 
especially in the evenings, must be 
diplomatically controlled. This is the 
phase of motivating this child which 
concerns me most, and which I feel 
might ultimately lead to difficulty and 
failure unless the cooperation of the 
guardian can be successfully enlisted. 


Home Environment 


The improvement of environment 
at home should be done with respect 
for the childs happiness and welfare 
and with as little of the thwarting 
element as possible. To work with 
the child from a positive viewpoint 
and by soliciting her favor, I feel, will 
tend to encourage desirable trends and 
habits, whereas a negative approach 
would tend to magnify the undesir- 
able trends and influence the child in 
her choice, and even lead to serious 
emotional reactions which might be 
confused in the childs mind. 


An emotion in an affective reaction 
of an intense character; a visceral be- 
havior, such as anger, fear, rage, and 
To approach a child with a 
negative attitude, especially a physio- 
logically sensitive adolescent girl, 
would only tend to drive her to some 
choice or goal away from the desired 
one. For emotional control, it is well 
to keep in mind that nervous stability 
and psychological control are desired. 
I believe that many parents scold 
children in the adolescent age because 
scolding was effective with the young 
child, and overlook the fact that it 
might fail with the adolescent child. 
To minimize opposition and obstruc- 
tion then, by offering reasonable facts 


love. 
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to solve adolescent problems, is to be 
desired. 


Gates says, “For social welfare, the 
sympathetic tendencies, obscure as 
they often seem, are of prime import. 
Because they are often overthrown by 
antagonistic urges, the home, the 
school, and the church do and must 
join forces in encouraging and reward- 
ing the sympathetic dispositions as a 
means of promoting the ideal social 
life, conceived by human intelligence, 
but with difficulty achieved in human 
behavior.” 


Another form of motivation is found 
in the urge to excel a rival. Man loves 
competition. With this factor in mind, 
goals have been set for students, with 
diplomas as rewards and testimonials 
for doing successful work. Nothing 
makes functioning more satisfying 
than success. And this success should 
be a daily occurrence for the adoles- 
cent. It is important to have short 
assignments, close goals, and variety 
of subject matter. As the child grows 
and becomes integrated, the goals may 
be more distant in relation to time 
and material. 


I believe this student is not only 
looking to me for aid (as an instruc- 
tor), but for comfort and approval. 
Comfort, perhaps, because she has 
been deprived of comfort offered by 
adults who showed sympathy and 
understanding for her ideas and atti- 
tudes and her methods of coping with 
her problems. This gregarious impulse 
can also be used to motivate the stu- 
dent. Supplemental reading about 
superior women, such as Clara Schu- 
man, Shirley Temple, Florence Night- 
ingale, Marie Curie, Joan of Arc, 
Carrie Jacobs Bond, and Irene Dunne 
will take an important place in the 


childs life. 


And finally, further consideration 
of her friends and their rights in a 
group, should be brought within her 
Modification of atti- 
tudes in harmony with a natural ten- 
dency to change attitudes during the 
adolescent period should not be over- 
looked in the forming of desirable 
habits. 
exercising self-control will prepare the 


consciousness. 


Practice in self-control by 


child for assuming independence. 


TO HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


KEEP ON THE BEAM 


Dan O. Root,* Lieutenant, United States Naval Reserve; on leave from Principalship, 


Crystal Elementary School, Suisun, Solano County 


Y OU are rapidly approaching that 
time when many of you will be sub- 
jected to the experience of hearing 
graduation speakers. You will sit and 
listen, of course, courteously and re- 
spectfully, because your diplomas will 
not be awarded to you until after the 
speaker has finished; it will be an 
irksome job, and you will sit impa- 
tiently through the ordeal, with your 
minds probably wandering — maybe 
anticipating the party that you will 
attend after you doff your cap and 
gown. 


There are, however, two or three 
things of which you are already aware, 
which should be specifically brought 
to your attention, and emphasized. 


In times of great stress, for some 
unaccountable reason, many conven- 
tional forms of behavior seem to go 
by the board, people go “haywire”, 
and a “what’s-the-use” attitude seems 


This should not be the 
It is not justifiable. 


to prevail. 
case. It just 
doesn’t add up. We are going through 
such a period at this time. We find 
many people who are living day by 
day with no thought as to the future; 
they are not saving any of their in- 
comes, and they have relaxed in their 
moral outlook, obligations, and be- 
havior. In short, they are profligate 
with the blessings, conveniences, op- 
portunities, and talents that have been 
bestowed upon them. 


No one in our country should be 
unmindful of the future, thinking of 
the present exclusively; or should in 
any way dissipate his possibilities or 
opportunities for future wellbeing. 
We should all keep our feet on the 
ground. 


* The opinions or assertions contained herein 
are the private ones of the writer and are not 
to be construed as official or reflecting the 
views of the Navy Department nor the naval 
service at large. 


Or, to put it another way, we 
should keep in the main channel of 
the stream, avoiding the rocks, whirl- 
pools, and shoals, and remain funda- 
mentally sound in all of our dealings. 


For a bright future does lie ahead, 
when our present distasteful job is 
terminated, and we should come 
through this period fully equipped to 
take advantage of it, rather than 
jeopardizing our chances by injudi- 
cious behavior at this time, simply be- 
cause transgressions of normal and 
approved procedures are more or less 
being winked at now. 


We should not turn ourselves loose 
because it is now an easy thing to do 
with no readily-apparent penalties or 
maledictions, nor because we now 
seem to be permitted to do so—or 
even because others “get away with 
it.” The flame is not worthy of the 
candle. 


All this doesn’t mean that you are 
not to have a good time. 
it. Enjoy yourselves. 


Far from 
But — to use 
one of your effective expressions — 
“keep on the beam” while you are 
doing it. Fundamentally, there is less 
excuse for going haywire now than 
there is in ordinary times. To repeat, 
this is the time in which we must 
keep in the channel, and sensibly ap- 
praise all of our activities, rather than 
throwing overboard the things that 
we know to be right. 


In that connection, no one needs 
to tell you what is, and what isn’t, 
the thing to do. You know. And 
you yourselves are the ones to deter- 
mine what your activities will be, in 
accord with your own firm convic- 
tions, rather than in accord with what 
some people tend to feel is the trend 
of the times. 


To date the most popular expression 
to come out of this war is, “Praise 
the Lord and pass the ammunition.” 
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This is but a paraphrase of the ex- 
pression popularized during our own 
Revolutionary War, “Put your trust 
in God but keep your powder dry.” 
And both of these expressions are 
simply another way of saying, “The 
Lord helps those who help them- 
selves.” 


All of which only means that it is 
necessary for all of us at all times to 
control our actions, keeping them 
within due bounds; and when we ini- 
tiate our activities to keep on the 
beam toward our ultimate objectives. 


It is, of course, true that many — 
perhaps most—-of you will be tem- 
porarily sidetracked into military du- 
ties which may not be of your own 
choosing, and may be distasteful to 
you from many angles. However, 
this will be an interlude, not particu’ 
larly significant in the over all view, 
and during this time the disposition 
of your lives and talents should not 
be lost sight of, or in any way unduly 
distorted due to your temporary occu’ 
pation. Keep on the beam. For this 
present disturbance is strictly tem- 
porary, and we'll eventually see things 
through to our satisfaction, and pro: 
gress to normal modes of living. 


Unity in the Family 


Finally, in these times we should 
cherish more than ever the one thing 
that is basic in American greatness, 
the close family contacts and unani- 
mity. As families we present a united 
front to outside affronts of whatever 
nature. This attitude carries over 
into our communities, and eventually 
it carries over, through ever widen 
ing circles, into our unity as a nation. 
It is this united front, supplemented 
with that of our Allies, against our 
enemies, that assures our success in 
our present huge undertaking. And it 
all starts in our American homes. 


In spite of present vicissitudes, and 
perhaps doubts, the future stil] con 
tinues to beckon brightly, and much 
of the confusion that assails us will 
be dissipated if we just keep on the 
beam. 
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CALIFORNIA FARMING HAS BECOME A WAR INDUSTRY 


* 


Salinas Chamber of Commerce Photo Above. 


Middle picture 
shows the interior 
of an orange-juice 
factory. 

Hot orange- 
juice, after being 
concentrated in 
vaccum pans to 
one-seventh of its 
normal volume, is 


Bottom picture shows how to shrink a car- 
rot! This is the new magic of scientific 
dehydration. 


Raw carrots are dehydrated to about one- 
tenth of their normal volume (pile of flakes 
in center), and then are compressed into 


bricks (right). 


One brick is equal to 50 or 60 servings. 








Hier: are three significant and represen- 
tative pictures vividly showing how farming 
has become a War Industry in California. 


These three plates are used through the 
courtesy of Standard of California Bulletin, 
in a recent issue of which appeared a note- 
worthy illustrated article on this important 
theme. 


The picture shows a Guayule plantation 
in the Salinas area, Monterey County. 


More than 20% of each of the shrubs you 
see in this picture is pure rubber. 


Guayule (pronounced gwa-you-lee) is said 
to be best source of natural rubber in the 


U.S. 


lidded. 


California 


quantities 
orange - juice 


land. 


California Fruitgrowers Exchange Photo Above; 


Gabriel Moulin Photo Below. 















here being poured 
into one- gallon 
cans which are then 


shipping huge 


centrate to Eng- 
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CHILDREN IN SUMMERTIME 


VACATION AT A CHILD-CARE CENTER 


James M. Hemphill, Vice-Principal, El Dorado School; Director, El Dorado ChildCare 
Center, Stockton 


Bast spring when it was defi- 
nitely known that the El Dorado 
Child-Care Ces :+ would operate dur- 
ing the summer ronths, the faculty 
looked forward to “vacation” with a 
certain amount of resignation. 


The teachers could visuali:> the 
warm days ahead during which they 
would be spending much of their time 
with children, varying in ages and 
interests, who would for the first time 
be going to “school” during the 
summer. 


They realized that because some 
children would arrive at school at 6:30 
in the morning and would not leave 
until 5 or 6 oclock in the evening, 
they might expect the youngsters to 
become bored, or tired, or irritable, or 
all three because of the long school 
day. 


They were res:gned to these condi- 
tions, however, because they realized 
that it was of importance to the war 
effort to provide care for the children 
of working mothers. Because they felt 
that the day-care program was impor- 
tant, they gave up their vacations, or 
turned down much higher-paying jobs 
to continue teaching throughout the 
summer. 


However, the summer was a com- 
plete surprise to not only the teachers, 
but to the children and parents as 
well. The surprising fact was that the 
children really liked going to school! 
Often a parent would call for his child 
and have the child plead to be allowed 
to remain at the center an hour 
longer. One parent made three trips 
after his boy before he finally got 
him to leave. And this in the day of 
gas rationing! One mother called for 
her girl at 1:30 and they departed. 
Fifteen minutes later the girl returned 
alone, saying, “I talked mother into 
letting me stay until 4:30.” The girl 
had arrived at school that morning at 


7 oclock. Often a child would ask, 
“What time is it?” 


‘Four oclock,” we might answer. 


“Oh, good, I can stay an hour 
longer.” 


With such visible and concrete evi- 
dence that the children sincerely en- 
joyed attending the child-care center, 
it is perhaps needless to say that the 
teaching staff soon acquired a feeling 
of pride and satisfaction in the fact 
that they were providing a pleasant, 
enjoyable, and yet an educational 
environment for these children- who 
were “orphans” because their muithers 
were taking an active part in the war 
effort. 


Fees for Care 


The Stockton Unified School District, 
aided by federal support, and in coopera- 
tion with the Stockton Recreation Depart- 
ment, headed by Bert Swenson, is operating 
4 nursery schools for children 2-5 years of 
age, and 4 child-care centers for children 
5-16 years of age. A fee of 80c per day 
is charged for each child who attends a 
nursery school, and a fee of 50c per day is 
charged for each child attending a day care 
center. These fees include lunch, and 
refreshments served at mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon. 


This program is handled for the Stockton 
Unified School District by Andrew P. Hill, 
deputy superintendent of schools, and by 
Carrie Bowman, director of the chiid-care 
program. 


The purpose of this article is to give a 
picture of the type and scope of the activities 
carried on at one of the day care centers, 


the El Dorado Day Care Center. 


The staff was composed of Anna May 
Snook, teacher, El Dorado School, Nan 
Sykes, teacher, El Dorado School, A. W. 
Campbell, shop instructor, El Dorado 
School, Jeff West, vice-principal, Weber 
School, and Mrs. L. Gray, cook. The 
hours were staggered so that each teacher 
was on duty 8 hours a day, 6 days a 
week, with the exception of the shop 
instructor. The shop was open only from 
9-12 each morning. Throughout the summer 
the attendance varied from 30-50 pupils. 
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There were relatively as many girls as there 
were boys. 


Now. a typical day at the day care 
center. 


Miss Sykes opens the center at 6:30 a.m. 
A health inspection is held, quiet games are 
played, some pupils draw, and by 8 oclock 
there are 15-20 boys and girls present. 
Miss Sykes conducts a story-telling period 
8-8:30, at which time a recess is held until 
8:45. 

From 8:45-9:30 there are organized 
games. Miss Snook supervises the smaller 
children, and Mr. West the older children. 
Sometimes mixed games are played, and on 
some days the boys and girls play separately. 

At 9:30 the children clean up for refresh- 
ments, and tomato juice or milk is served 
with graham crackers. 


From 10-11 the older boys go out to the 
shop and make boats, model airplanes, and 
do other craftwork, or work with the power 
machines, according to their interests and 
abilities. The girls and smaller boys have a 
craft and sewing class under the supervision 
of Miss Snook and Miss Sykes. They make 
coll clothes, cut designs of animals out of 
oil-cioth, sew the pieces together and stuff 
the animal thus made. They do weaving 
and braiding, and other craft work. 


At 11 oclock the children have a library 
period under the direction of Miss Sykes, 
who has brought books from the city library, 
and has established a small library at the 
center. This library is available to all the 
children of the community, and a substan- 
tial circulation of books has been built 
during the summer. 


The period from 11:30-12 is devoted to 
rhythm band work. This activity is most 
popular with everyone. Several times each 
morning the younger ones will ask, “When 
do we have rhythm band?” 


Lunch is served from 12-1. Menus for 
all centers are prepared by Mrs. Michael 
Garrigan, head of the department of home 
economics at College of the Pacific. 


A typical menu for the week is as follows: 


Daily Menu 


Monday 


Mid Morning: Milk and Crackers 
Noon: 
Liver Casserole with Rice 
Cabbage and Tomato Salad 
Whole Wheat Bread — Milk — Fruit 
Mid Afternoon: Lemonade or other Fruit Juice 


Tuesday 


Mid Morning: Milk and Crackers 
Noon: 
Baked Potatoes 
Zucchini — String Beans or Carrots 
Whole Wheat Toast — Milk 
Chocolate Cornstarch Pudding 
Mid Afternoon: Tomato Juice 
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Wednesday 


Mid Morning: Milk and Crackers or Toast 
Noon: 
Baked Noodles with Cheese Sauce 
Buttered Greens — Carrot Sticks 
Whole Wheat Bread — Milk 
Prune Tapioca Pudding 
Mid Afternoon: Tomato Juice 


Thursday 


Mid Morning: Milk and Crackers 

Noon: 
Meat Loaf and Brown Gravy 
Steamed Rice — Sliced Tomatoes 
Whole Wheat Toast — Milk 
Plain Jello 

Mid Afternoon: Orange Nog 


Friday 


Mid Morning: Milk and Crackers 
Noon: 
Scalloped Salmon 
Carrot Sticks or Grated Carrots 
Yellow Squash 
Whole Wheat Bread — Milk 
Fruit — Stewed or Fresh 
Mid Afternoon: Tomato Juice 


Saturday 


Mid Morning: Milk and Crackers 
Noon: 
Vegetable Soup 
Cottage Cheese and Fruit Salad 
Bread Pudding 


At 1 oclock the children meet in the 
library, attendance is checked, and Miss 
Snook conducts a story-telling period. 


At 1:30 the smaller children take their 
daily nap. We have a number of cots 
placed in the hall in an isolated and cool 
part of the building, and Miss Snook super- 
vises the rest period. It is very gratifying 
to see how eagerly most of the children 
look forward to this nap. Some of them 
sleep for over 2 hours. We have asked 
parents if this daily nap caused the children 
to become restless at night, but they assure 
us that such is not the case, and since many 
of the children come easrly in the morning, 
we feel that the rest period is a most valu- 
able part of the program. 


While the smaller children are resting, 
the older children play quiet games under 
the supervision of Mr. West. Checkers, 
monopoly, old maid, and rummy are among 
the favorite games. 


At 2:30 a vocal music period is conducted 
by Miss Snook. Emphasis is placed upon 
singing for enjoyment. Rounds and songs 
in which bodily movement is used are very 
popular. 


Refreshments are served at 3 oclock, and 
consist of lemonade, orange-juice, tomato- 
juice, or milk, and toast or cookies. After 
refreshments there is a recess until 3:45. 


Organized games are played from 3:45- 
4:30. Miss Snook again supervises the 
smaller children, and Mr. West the older 
ones. We are fortunate in having two large 
courts within the building, and on hot days 
the afternoon games are played inside. The 


type of game played, of course, depends 
upon the temperature. 


At 4:30 we go out onto the front steps 
of the building, and the children have free 
play. There is a large lawn, and by this 
time of the day it is shady here. The boys 
and girls take off their shoes and stockings 
and play on the lawn, or sit on the steps 
and read, or play quiet games. A croquet 
course is set up on the lawn, and this game 
is very popular. It seems that this is the 
most enjoyable period of the day. One would 
expect the children to be tired by this time, 
but they appear to have yet a good deal of 
energy. It is a real pleasure to watch such 
unbounded joy and enthusiasm, and to 
observe the carefree antics of childhood, 
even though through such observation one 
has a few poignant memories. 

On Tuesday from 9-11 and on Friday 
from 2-4 oclock Miss Sykes holds a Junior 
Red Cross Workshop. The older children 
from the center, as well as other children 
from the community take part in this work. 
They have made Christmas tree ornaments, 
joke books and puzzles for shipment to our 
service men stationed in Alaska. 


I. is not the aim of this article to imply 
that the program which has been presented 
is ideal. We do not desire to give the 
impression that the children would rather 
attend the child center than engage in any 


other activity which is of interest to the 
normal child. Nor do we wish to claim that 
during the summer there was only perfec- 
tion and complete harmony in all phases of 
the program. There were problems, and not 
a few, as can be imagined by anyone who 
has had experience with children of varying 
ages and interests. These problems were 
increased by the fact that we had the chil- 
dren for a longer period than the normal 
school day, and for 6 days a week. 


It is, rather, the aim of this article to 
make it known that such a program can 
function, and, while not ideal, can never- 
theless be of such interest and value to the 
children of working mothers that these 
children attend child care centers willingly 


and not through coercion or with a feeling 
of dread. 

I believe that the staff of El Dorado 
Child-Care Center takes a certain 
amount of justifiable pride in the fact 
that they have, to a certain extent, 
sacrificed their personal desires to 
see that these children have been 
well-cared-for and happy during the 
summer months. By spending their 
vacation at a child-care center, these 
teachers have, in a small way, con- 
tributed to the war effort of our 
country. 


GOODMAN-MOORE 


ECONOMICS IN EVERYDAY LIFE, 
NEW EDITION 


Co-ordinates with the Victory Corps program. 
Consumer Education and Wartime Economics for 


Wartime Citizenship! 


Features of the New Edition include: 


.A thorough presentation of basic economic principles from 
the consumer point of view. 


A whole chapter on conservation, including America’s human 
resources (the manpower problem). 


.A clear presentation of the new laws governing credit and 


installment sales. 


.. A discussion of present-day problems such as defense, post- 
war planning, ceiling prices, our strategic and critical mate- 


rials, the income tax. 


$2.00, subject to discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second St., San Francisco 5 
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NOBODY IN- PARTICULAR 


DEDICATED TO ALL TEACHERS WHOSE HEART IS IN THEIR WORK 


Dorothy M. Armstrong, Teacher, 4th Grade, Citrus Avenue Elementary School, 
Chico, Butte County 


W110 is the man standing there?” 

“You mean the one laughing with Banker 
Lea?” 

“Ten 

“He has a cheery word for every one 

And each smiles back at him.” 


“Oh, he’s nobody in particular, 

Just the master of the village school; 

But little “losted’ ones smile up at him 
Through tears, 

Then take his hand 

The while he guides them back to the be- 


ginner’s room. 


“Small boys run into his office 
“To see the time’ 
(There’re half-a-dozen clocks nearer at 
hand). 
The sting of skinned knees 
Is laughed away in fun 


“Tall, bronzed boys, back from overseas, 
Drop in to tell him their experiences 
And say, “I liked this school the best of 
all.” 
Other boys, not quite so old, come back, 
too. 
“I liked the jokes,” they say; 
But that’s not all. 
They can’t explain it 
That they felt the comradeship, 
The understanding sympathy 
With all their joys and problems. 


“Nobody in particular?” 

How many boys and girls 

Are better for his cheery morning smile; 

For his earnest, quiet talks when they had 
erred; 

For his genuine interest in them and their 
affairs? 

None knows but the greatest Teacher of 
them all, 

And He does not forget. 


““Who is the little lady over there? 
She’s talking to the young mother in blue.” 


“Oh, yes, I see the one you mean. 
She’s nobody in particular, 
Just the beginning teacher.” 


But young mothers say to her, 
“Don’t you resign till Johnny's through First 
Grade.” 
“I want my Betty to be in your room 
So she may have the strong foundation 
you gave me.” 


“Why, Mary Lou reads better than her 


Third Grade sister now! 
Ruth didn’t have nearly so good a start.” 


“And when she walks about in hall or 


grounds 

She must step carefully. 

Like little chicks the ‘babies’ crowd her 
feet. 


“And when she starts a noon or recess game 

She hasn't the heart to send 

The older ones away 

Who play too roughly for her six-year- 
olds. 


“I wish they'd play with those of their own 


age,” 
She'll say, 
But still she suffers them 
And lets all play who wish. 


“They do not understand, 


These little ones, 

How her heart aches for empty heads 

Or tummies, 

But they bask in the sunshine of her love 

As birds in sunshine 

Fluffing out their feathers, 

And swarm to her as bees to sweetest 
flowers.” 


“Nobody in particular?” 


The number who rise up and call her 
blessed 

Only the Eternal knows, 

And he does not forget. 
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Work With Children in Public Libraries, 
by Effie L. Power, an illustrated book of 
200 pages, issued by American Library 
Association, Chicago, price $3, is a complete 
revision and rewriting of Library Service 
For Children which appeared in 1930. It is 
of practical help to teachers and school 
librarians as well as, of course, to all public 
librarians. 


* * &* 


Two California teachers have contributed 
to a recent issue of The Instructor, national 
teachers magazine issued by F. A. Owen 
Publishing Company, Danville, New York. 
Lola Stanley of Santa Ana and Henrietta 
Holland of San Bernardino are represented 
by practical ideas in the teachers help-one- 
another club department. 


* * * 


Song for Peace, words and music com- 
posed and copyrighted by Anita G. Little, 
Concord, New Hampshire, was reproduced 
in this magazine, April, 1939. She has issued 
a revised edition; single copy 5c. 


* * * 


Charles Morrow Wilson, co-worker of 
Middle America Information Bureau, re- 
cently has had his new book, Trees and 
Test Tubes: The Story of Rubber, pub- 
lished by Henry Holt and Company. He 
emphasizes the importance of Middle 
America as a source of natural rubber. 


* * * 


Vocational Training Problems When the 
War Ends, by J. C. Wright, assistant U. 
S. commissioner for vocational education, 
a 48-page pamphlet, is Vocational Division 
leaflet No. 12, issued by U. S. Office of 
Education; address, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C.; price 
10c. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 1943 


To give the people an understanding of what the schools are doing to help win the 
war and to show how fundamental the work of our schools is to the all-important task 
of winning the peace are dual purposes of American Education Week, November 7-13. 

Education for Victory is the general theme for the 23rd annual observance of the 
Week. While our schools are rendering indispensable services to the nation’s war effort 
and in preparation for the peace to come, they are at the same time confronted with a 
deepening crisis. More than 100,000 teachers have been lost to the profession. 
are in the Armed Services of our country or in auxiliary services. 


Many 


School budgets in many areas have not been large enough to pay salaries adequate to 
meet the cost of living. This is apparent when about 360,000 of the nation’s teachers 
in 1942-43 were found to be receiving less than $1200 a year and 60,000 were receiving 
less than $600 a year. 

American Education Week is an opportunity that no school system can afford to 
ignore. It comes at a time of undeniable crisis to the public schools of the nation. If 
the schools are crippled for lack of trained, efficient personnel the contribution they can 
make to the war effort will be limited and their preparation of the oncoming generation 
of youth for the peace will be severely handicapped. 
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Reeent Gregg Books 


A Group of Important Publications by 
Gregg Publishing Company 


recent praiseworthy publi- 
cations issued by Gregg Publishing 
Company, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, are: 


1. Influence of Geography on Our Eco- 
nomic Life, by Ridgley and Ekblaw, 644 
pages, profusely illustrated and with maps 
in color, is a rich text on economic geog- 
raphy with a physical approach. Uniquely, 
the world’s land surface is divided into and 
treated as 16 great climatic regions, instead 
of the usual political divisions; price $1.84. 


2. Gregg Speed Building for Colleges, 
by John Robert Gregg, 640 pages, price 
$1.60, the most recent addition in the Gregg 
Speed Building Series, is for advanced 
shorthand instruction. There is also a help- 
ful teachers handbook. 


3. Practical Bookkeeping, for secretaries 
and general office workers, by Freeman, 
Goodfellow, and Hanna, 607 pages, illus- 
trated, price $1.84, is a vocational text 
emphasizing a wide variety of common, 
practical, recording activities. The study- 
material and exercises represent routine daily 
duties of general office workers. 


4. Graphic Transcription, by Berlin, 
Nunes, and Fromberg, 446 pages, price 
$1.50, comprises 80 excellent assignments 
with material from 16 definite kinds of 
businesses, an all-shorthand text. 


5. Rational Dictation Studies, by Me- 
Namara and Baten, 303 pages, price $1.32. 
is an advanced shorthand text, with many 
excellent features. 


6. Code Typing, by Bauernfeind and 
others, 96 pages, price 72c, is a complete 
text, giving a thorough course in code typ- 
ing for 16 weeks, 2 hours a day; for begin- 
ners or advanced students. 


7. Most-Used Civil Service Terms, by Foot 
and Strong, 116 pages, 60c, comprises 5000 
terms commonly used in all branches of civil 
service, alphabetically arranged and accom- 
panied by shorthand outlines. 


New Declamations — modern _ short 
speeches on current subjects for class study 
and speaking contests, compiled and edited 
by Lester Boone, a book of over 400 
pages, issued by Noble and Noble, 72 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, price $2.50, 
is an exceptionally fine collection of the 
greatest speeches by the leading orators of 
our time. Noble and Noble publishes nu- 
merous other praiseworthy books for the 
public speaker; their Speaker Series, 8 vol- 
umes, is a comprehensive reference-library 
of platform material for every need. 





The Microscope and Its Use, by Munoz 
and Charipper, an illustrated book of 350 
pages, issued by CKemical Publishing Com- 
pany, 234 King Street, Brooklyn, is a mod- 
ern, comprehensive text on the microscope, 
in non-technical language, price $2.50. 
Chemical Publishing Company issues many 
texts for secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities. 
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also issues Educators Index of Free Mate- 
rials, wartime weekly poster service, honor 
The Guide To Free 
Films is admirably annotated, keyed and 


rolls, and other aids. 


cross-indexed. 


Science — list of audio-visual and teach- 


tated, Third Annual Edition, 1943, a valu- 
able big book of 170 mimeographed pages, 
compiled by Educators Progress League, 
Randolph, Wisconsin; price $3. The league 


ing aids for the teaching of general science 
in all grades, is a mimeographed book of 
45 pages, compiled by George E. Finlin, 
for sale by State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey, 


* * % 


Educators Guide To Free Films, Anno- 


price 75c, remit- 
tance must accompany order, stamps not 


accepted. 







Designed by Helen Strimple 


— realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into finished 
pictures by your pupils with crayons or water colors. The 
completed project is a decorative classroom frieze of perma- 
nent inspiration and lasting beauty. 

The series provides a full semester’s work in art and corre- 
lated subjects. Each set of posters includes a booklet of lesson 
plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, miscellaneous activ- 
ities — a significant, well-rounded social study of an important 
phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET... Ont, 60¢ 


12” by 36” outlines — for individual seat work or a class project — make a frieze 12 feet 
long. Booklet of color instructions and correlation plans with each set. 


“SAUE and SERVE” 
600 POSTERS . . . 60¢ 


Postpaid 
Teaches both art and practical wartime 


patriotism; set consists of 12 posters printed 
in hektograph ink, each plate making 50 or 
more clear copies. Subjects, with simple rhyme 
text and outline drawing, include scrap con- 
servation projects, war stamps, etc. 





Order from your School Supply Dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, Mass. 
NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO: 811 So. Wabash Avenue 








MODERN EDUCATION 


Lucille Gansberg, Elementary Teacher, Hilt, Siskiyou County 


Despre the great mass of litera- 
ture describing modern education and 
the many teachers committees study- 
ing curricula, the schools are still beset 
with ancient dangers. 


The quality of teaching in the 
schools is entirely dependent on the 
vision, the industry, and the moral 
strength of the individual teachers in 
the classroom. 

Mere acquaintance with the philos- 
ophy of Dewey, or passive listening to 
the enlightened ideas of administra- 
tors, or uninspired following of a 
modern curriculum will not necessarily 
improve educational practice. Now 
that so many curricula and units-of- 
work have been written for a modern 
program of education there is the 
same hazard that instruction will be- 
come as formalized as it was 50 years 
ago. 

As Dewey points out, teaching is 
more difficult in a democratic program 
based on experience, because the 
teacher has the great responsibility of 
selecting experiences that are truly 
educative and that will provide con- 
tinuing growth for the pupil. A 
modern curriculum unwisely selected 
or autocratically imposed can be just 
as stultifying as the curriculum it 
replaces. At least the classic college 
preparatory curriculum had the virtues 
of logical development and progres- 
sion to achieve its purposes. 

To keep teaching vital and valid it 
is enough to thoroughly understand 
the principles behind one’s philosophy 
of education and completely integrate 
them with one’s experience. Then it 
is necessary to keep oneself continually 
up-to-date and constantly reselect and 
reorganize to meet changing situa- 
tions. That is the kind of inservice 
training that can be both personally 
stimulating and valuable to the teacher 
and productive of better teaching. 

Another danger teachers must guard 
against is the sanctifying of educa- 
tional investigations and reports. The 
very magnitude of the expense and 
labor involved enhances their respect- 


ability. But they must be read and 
interpreted in the light of changing 
conditions. 

Teachers must realize that they 
can’t hide behind county or state 
administrations, or committees, or 
councils and rest on their oars while 
the official bodies try to carry on. 
Administrations and committees and 
councils are useful in defining prob- 
lems and supplying leadership, but 
their work is meaningless unless it 
comes to life in the attitudes and 
accomplishments of the teachers. 


Teachers must realize that they rep- 
resent modern education. Education 
will be modern in the best sense of 
the word, only to the degree in which 
teachers will make it so. 


I suppose I sound very didactic. I 
don’t mean to be, but I do have some 
definite ideas about teaching and this 
summer I have gotten some new 
ones.* Thank goodness I teach in a 
little country school where I have the 
freedom to try to practice what | 
preach. 





* Student in classes of Bryan O. Wilson, 
Contra Costa County superintendent of schools, 
at San Francisco State College. 


Two Poems 


By Pupils in Sierra Vista School, J. H. Ensz, 
Principal, Visalia, Tulare County; 7th 
Grade, Laura Freeman, Teacher 


Old Glory 


Or» Glory, when you wave on high 
You make us think of days gone by; 
Of brave deeds done and victories won. 
You make us think of loved ones gone. 
And still they go and always will 

For you alone — Old Glory. 


June Johns 


In Passage 


Saw where in sheltered cove and bay, 
The ducks black squadron anchored lay. 
And here the wild geese calling loud 
Beneath the gray November cloud. 
Suddenly they flew away, 

I wonder why they didn’t stay. 


Stanley Pratt 
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English for Social Living, a program in- 
cluding 25 statements of practice by teach- 
ers in the field, is edited by Roberts, 
Kaulfers, and Kefauver, all of the School 
of Education, Stanford University. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City, the 
price of this illustrated book of 405 pages 
is $3.50. It is one of the McGraw-Hill 
series in education. Harold Benjamin is 
consulting editor and presents the findings 
of the Stanford Language Arts Investiga- 
tion. 


Youth Goes to War 


YW outs Goes To War, a 224-page 
profusely illustrated schoolbook, now ap- 
pears in its second printing fully revised. 
It provides up-to-minute information for 





answering the questions of young people on 
their immediate and vital problems of select- 
ing the branch of war or civilian service for 
which they are best fitted. Published by 
Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago; Lyle M. Spencer, director. 
This group is the national clearing-house for 
occupational information. 


Price of the book, $1.40; teachers idea 
book is free with purchase of the text. 


A Wartime Guidance Program for Your 
School, price $1, is a guide to the practical 
techniques teachers and counselors can em- 
ploy in meeting their wartime responsibilities 
to their students. 


F. C. Fletcher, head of the entomology 
department, Ward's Natural Science Estab- 
lishment, Rochester, New York, states that 
as they have been in the business of as- 
sembling collections of various sorts for 
school use for a great many years past, 
they are possessed of the requisite experi- 
ence so that customers can feel sure that 
they are obtaining only reliable goods, de- 
signed with the greatest attention to the 
most recent trends in education. Because 
of their large stock, Wards are in a posi- 
tion to render prompt service. 
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THE BOYS STATE 


THE AMERICAN LEGION BOYS STATE IS AN EXAMPLE OF LEARNING 
BY PARTICIPATION 


Richard Langdon Huxtable, Senior, Woodrow Wilson High School, Los Angeles 


“America, forever stand up for truth and 
liberty, 

For love, for life, and freedom we seek to 
serve with every nerve. 

Study, work or play, we lend a hand and 
show the way, 

Boys’ Staters we, together in the cause of 
right.” 


ian are the words of the Boys 
State hymn, and they express the 
spirit, the fervor, and enthusiasm of 
the Boys Staters in Convention. 

Today in a world of war, few na- 
tions permit, much less encourage the 
representative boy and girl to take 
part in the shaping and operation of 
their government. But in America it 
is possible, and how proud we are! 
How thankful we should be that free 
organizations of liberty-loving Ameri- 
cans like the American Legion take a 
fervent interest in the preservation of 
our democratic form of government 
by engaging American youth actively 
in the processes of government. 

Approximately 500 boys met for 
the 1943 Boys State. Each boy was 
sponsored by one of the more than 
500 American Legion Posts through- 
out California. The requirements for 
becoming a Boys Stater are good citi- 
zenship, good scholarship, leadership 
ability, the standing of a senior in high 
school, the approval of the school 
principal, and selection by an Ameri- 
can Legion Post in California. 

It has been my privilege to attend 
California Boys State as a delegate 
sponsored by Schoolmasters Post, No. 
448, Los Angeles, of the American 
Legion, The principle of Boys State is 
to permit the boys of California to 
observe and take part in the functions 
of their state and local governments, 
and in this way to promote better citi- 
zenship in the American way of life. 

On arriving at Boys State we found 
the plan of study to be a very simple 
one, simple, but complete and inter- 
esting. The entire plan in brief was 

to learn through actual experience. 





First, we were assigned to cities in Cali- 
fornia and to political parties through which 
the Boys State government would operate 
just as the state government does through 
the cities and parties of the state. After 
meeting the rest of the boys and learning 
a few fundamentals of government, we went 
about setting up city governments, which 
meant to begin with, the circulation of pe- 
titions of nomination. 


Then came the first election which was 
for the purpose of electing the city council, 
treasurer, and other local city officials in 
the several cities. After the votes were 
counted and the “smoke” had cleared, the 
cities of Boys State had set up their gov- 
ernments as cities of the sixth class under 
charters provided by California law. 


Meanwhile other activities were taking 
place. No state would be sound without 
legal talent; therefore lawyers had to be 
instituted. A bar examination was given 
for those interested in law. Those who 
passed were given a license to practice law 
in California Boys State. 


Band and Glee Club 


A band and a glee club were organized 
to add to the enjoyment of leisure hours. 
Talent for the radio program which was 
broadcasted by Boys Staters daily was re- 
cruited. Reporters and other help for the 
Boys State newspaper was obtained from 
the ranks of the boys. These are just a few 
of the many activities in which the boys 
participated while at Boys State. 


A few days later, after the city govern- 
ments had been well established, came the 
county elections. Again petitions were cir- 
culated, and an exciting campaign followed. 
There were no “shootings,” however. Still 
later came the complicated state elections, 
which naturally caused great excitement. 


The most important office of the elec- 
tion was that for governor of the State of 
California. Naturally a great deal of cam- 
paigning and yelling accompanied this elec- 
tion. Al Rubey, sponsored by Hollywood 
Womens Post of the American Legion, a 
senior at Hollywood High School, won out 
for this most coveted office. Throughout 
all campaigns, elections, and the actual ful- 
fillment of the duties of the offices, an 
effort was made to carry on as closely as 
possible along the lines of our state and 
local governmental functions. 


Much of the expert adult leadership for 
Boys State is taken from the ranks of the 
Legionnaire schoolmen of California. Among 
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them 


this year was Philo Chambers, a 
teacher at Los Angeles High School, who 
was assistant director at Boys State. Several 
other teachers served as counselors to the 
boys. 

Boys State is truly a real contribution to 
the posterity of America, for if the men of 
the future know well the things which they 
are fighting to preserve today, then surely 
“government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” 

For once the young people of this nation 
or any other have learned the ways of free- 
dom and democratic government, they will 
both live and die to preserve them. 


MATERIALS and 
SERVICES 


AVAILABLE TO TEACHERS OF 
NEW LAUREL HANDWRITING 
STATE-ADOPTED SERIES 


(Clip and File for Reference) 





ALPHABET WALL CHARTS 

Print Script Alphabet (California Let- 
ter Forms) 
(8 strips, each 5” x 22”) 

Cursive Script Alphabet (New Laurel 
Letter Forms) 
(10 strips, each 6” x 21”) 

Price per set, postpaid................ $1.00 


(Discount, 25% f o b Chicago on 
three or more sets) 


HANDWRITING SCALES (Cursive 
Script) 


Ayres Standard Scale (Simplest and 
most reliable) 

Price postpaid 

(Discount, 25% f o b Chicago on 10 
or more scales) 


TEACHERS CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES 


Manuscript Writing (Print Script), 12 
lessons 
Cursive Writing, 44 lessons 


Supply Outfit for either course......75¢ 


GOOD HANDWRITING CLUB 
AWARDS FOR CHILDREN 


(Write for Special Circular) 


HELPFUL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
NEW LAUREL HANDWRITING 
(Manuscript Edition) 


Books 1 and 2 for Grades 1 and 2, 
GT” si) ctsccsutbusstehh teed 20c 

Manuscript Writing Teachers 
DAMNOG! 2355. ...aeeeee 25¢ 





LAUREL BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago (Zone 6), Illinois 


LETTERS .- 


Dear Editor: 


The words and music of this song were 
written by Second Grade children in Irving 
School, Riverside. 


The response of these Mexican and Negro 
children to the plan of weekly purchase of 
war stamps was one of the most encourag- 
ing experiences of the past school year. 


Friday was designated as War Stamp 
Day. In four and a half months between 
January 29 and June 18, the children of 
this class invested a total of $207.60 in 
war stamps. Seven children completed their 
first stamp books and exchanged them for 


bonds. 


One day, when sales had been especially 
good and we were all enthused over the 
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Here is the Song We Composed 


results, one child suggested we make a song 
The others 
happily accepted the idea and, with surpris- 
ing and 
from their combined suggestions. 

From that time till the end of the year, 
the singing of this song was a part of the 
stamp sale period each Friday morning. 


about Helping Our Country. 


spontaneity, words music grew 


Very Sincerely, 
Elsie M. Wallace 


Second Grade Teacher 
Irving School 





Easier Way to Teach 
Writing Position 


New “Picture-Query” Plan 
adds new punch to any 
handwriting program. 35 
Photos of Boys and Girls 
with over 200 Queries. 


Special offer to Teachers 


New complete ‘Picture- 
Query” Plan by Dr. Frank 
N. Freeman, postpaid for 
only $1.50. 


ZANER-BLOSER CO. 


Dept. S Columbus, Ohio 








San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 


Dear Editor: 


Under separate cover I am sending a copy 
of the California Plan of the Music Teach- 
ers Association of California. 


Our MTA Convention in early July at 
the Hollywood-Roosevelt had a unique 
emphasis of inservice education. During 
this convention the second formal graduation 
exercise of the California Plan was held. 
Colleagues and Fellows degrees were pre- 
sented to candidates who had completed 
requirements during the year. 


Music education in our public schools 
and music education in our private studios 
have certain mutual educational goals with 
the children of a community. I believe you 
will agree that every opportunity should be 
taken to destroy the traditional antagonism 
between these groups and build a new esprit 
de corps of mutual helpfulness in achieving 
recognized objectives of music education. 


The children of the average community 
represent all degrees of musicality from 
little talent to the extremely gifted, follow- 
ing very closely the normal curve. Music 
We make 
music together. We feel, sense, appreciate 
and intuit a realm of emotional experience 
often far beyond the scope of any formula- 
tion in the spoken or written word. Obser- 
vation of any active choir, band, orchestra 
cr informal singing group is adequate 
verification. 


is the most social of our arts. 


We Locate Talent 


As public school teachers, we have the 
administrative opportunity for evolving these 
various social groups. However, we lack 
facility and experience for individually 
developing the spread of musical talent in 
the classroom. Here the private studio is 
Its contribution is the development 
of talent by individual instruction. 


our ally. 


Many private teachers say that voice, 
piano and instrument classes in the public 
schools take away pupils from the private 
teachers but I am convinced that proper 
group 
major 


instruction in our schools serves a 
function in locating outstanding 
This discovered talent should be 
encouraged and have special development 
under the expert individual guidance of a 


private studio. 


talent. 


Such is the case in many communities 
today but not always do the school music 
teachers proper recognition of the 
study of their artist performers. 
Even worse, it is often implied that the 
musical group performance represents the 
individual achievement of outstanding school 
instruction. 


give 
private 


Another point of conflict comes from the 
fact that music teachers in our schools are 


in a preferred position to secure private 
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pupils from school groups and many do so 
for private gain without thought or con- 
sideration of the local private teachers. 
Should not the regular school position be 
considered a full-time position at a full-time 
salary? 


If outside work is to be done, why not 
community service or group work such as 
church choirs, community bands, orchestras 
and informal singing groups which are 
group instruction and the specialty of every 
teacher of music education. 


Again, public school music teachers often 
say that anyone can announce a private 
studio and give individual instruction with- 
out meeting any criterion of ability, prepara- 
tion or experience. This is largely true and 
represents the reason for the development 
of the California Plan. 


This Plan is the outgrowth of 30 years 
of activity by the Association of Music 
Teachers struggling with this basic problem 
unaided by public legislative decree. The 
Plan is a commendable example of an organ- 
ization lifting its educational standards by 
‘Sits own boot-straps.” 


The Colleagues and Fellows degrees rep- 
resent specialized preparation for private 
teaching roughly equivalent to our Bache- 
lors and Masters degrees for public school 
teaching. 


Let us encourage our private teachers for 
the excellent work they are doing and the 
California Plan they have initiated. 

Let us give appropriate publicity so that 
public school administrators and music 
teachers may know of the Plan and its 
vision. 

Let us develop cooperative procedures 
and practices that will build a human under- 
standing and cooperation between school 
and studio teachers, and recognize the 
unique contribution of each in the happiness 
of our young citizens. 

With best wishes, I am 


Sincerely yours, 


William E. Knuth 


Chairman, Music Department and 
Member Executive Board, Music 
Educators National Conference 


New College Library 


Dereon is to have a new library that 
will be nationally outstanding in the field 
of business and business education, accord- 
ing to announcement by Lola Maclean, 
former president of the NEA Department 
of Business Education. Miss Maclean is 
educational director of Detroit Commercial 
College, a 2-year non-profit college, whose 
alumni of 16,000 are sponsoring the library. 
Director is Patricia MacFarland, graduate 
of University of Michigan in journalism. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS, THE BULWARK OF DEMOCRACY 


Ernest G. Bishop, William McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena 


as EAR Editor: 


Inert and indifferent 


Examples of homo sapiens, jr. 


Daily sit in our classrooms, 
Apparently untouched 

By any evidence 

Of learning activities 
Generated around them. 


To the world we announce 
That democratic procedures 
Are the rule 

In our classrooms. 

We urge young citizens 

To bring large vessels 

To the Pierian Spring, 

But some seem content 

To bring a thimble 

Or even a sieve. 


Watching these fumblers 
And gropers 

Who seem to lack 

All interest, and fail 

To accomplish even 

The simplest tasks, 

To ourselves we say: 
“Another candidate 

For the pick and shovel. 
That fellow is not 

Even a good sitter; 

His achievements are nil; 
He will spend his life 
In the routine 

Of the unskilled.” 


Such are our 
Common musings 
Over the fate of 

The hapless victim 
Who seems to try 

To shut himself away 
From our instruction. 


At least 

We have the satisfaction 
Of knowing that 

We do not 

Force youth into 
Intellectual straitjackets, 
Or deny to them 

The right of independent 
Thinking and expression. 


Our boys in school 
Have not been blighted 
By the insane frothings 
Of phony Fuehrers 

Or false Caesars 

Still wallowing 

In primordial slime. 


Then came war 

And the triumphant vindication 
Of the principles 

Of democratic living 
And thinking. 

Boys whom we 
Considered hopeless 
Answered the call to arms, 
Studied and mastered 
Intricate and exacting 
Military science, 

Won recognition 

And promotions, 

Became leaders 

Of men, endured 

The ordeal of battle, 
Emerged from gruelling 
Combat to add 

Green laurels 

To the imperishable name 
Of democracy. 


In this war 

For democratic survival 
They succeeded in finding 
That which offers 

A challenge to powers 
For the first time 

Called into being. 
Joyously they respond; 
Rise to the occasion, 

And meet it successfully. 


These boys remind one 

Of desolate hills and slopes 
In an arid wasteland 

That suddenly 

After deep rains 

Blossom with the beauty 
Of myriad flowers 

Sprung from seed 

Long dormant 

In the dry earth. 


§. may we continue 
To have faith 

In the young people 

Of our schools, 

And confidence that 

In time they 

Will become 

Champions and defenders 
Of the democratic ideal. 


Bibliography on Postwar Planning, a 
noteworthy mimeographed bulletin of 47 
pages, is issued by NEA Research Division, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 


ington 
and ably-annotated; a boon to all students 


in this 
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(6), D. C.; price 15c; well-selected 


field. 


Color Materials for Art Education in 
Schools (proposed commercial standard) 
submitted by the Crayon, Water Color and 


Craft 


Institute, a 13-page mimeographed 


bulletin, issued by National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C., is of prac- 
tical value to all who purchase school sup- 
plies in these categories. F. W. Reynolds, 
division of trade standards in the national 
bureau, is in charge. 





Build the 


Future 
WITH BOOKS 


This is the timely and appropriate 
theme of the 1943 Children’s Book 
Week. Today books mean more than 
ever to the future for which America 
is fighting, to the boys and girls who 
will build that brave new world to 
come. Ewery American boy and girl 
must learn to know his country better 

its history and its people — and to 
think more clearly about responsible 
citizenship. 

Through a century and a half of 
publishing, it has been the steady aim 
of J. B. Lippincott Company to pro- 
vide books for building the future, to 
help both teacher and pupil by provid- 
ing genuinely worthwhile books to suit 
every age, every interest, every need. 
Now both as a publisher and as sales 
agent for the famous juvenile list _of 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, Lippin- 
cott offers one of the most complete 
lists of books in America for school 
libraries. 

There is not space here to list the 


hundreds of titles which have contrib- 
uted to the enduring needs of children 
in their reading, to their constructive 
entertainment, information and inspi- 
ration. But complete, graded, descrip- 
tive catalogues have been prepared for 
your guidance in building your school 
and classroom libraries. They will be 
sent FREE anywhere upon request. 
Use the handy coupon below to indi- 


tas 


cate which catalogues you desire. Just 
sign and mail it today. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Sales Agents for Frederick A. Stokes 


| 
Books | 


E. Washington Square, 


Please send the following free descrip- 
tive catalogs: 


Philadelphia, 5, Pa. | 


[] Books for Boys and Girls 

[] Complete School Library Catalog 

(] Supplementary Books for Home 
Economics J 

[] Recommended List for Catholic 
Schools 

[] Lippincott-Stokes Library Bulletin 

[] Check list of Science Books 

£] Check order list of Established 


Children’s Books 
Send to: 


i om Pe. : 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Name........ | 
| 

seen 








CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 


Anne L. New, Girl Scouts National Headquarters, New York City 


on rising tide of juvenile delin- 
quency is causing concern to every 
thoughtful teacher. J. Edgar Hoover 
reports appalling increase in arrests 
of high school and even grammar 
school boys and girls. Schools are 
increasingly aware of the need for 
them to take the leadership in mar- 
shalling all community resources to 
meet the situation. 


To cooperate with the schools in 
solving wartime problems of youth, 
most national youth organizations, 
including especially the Boy and Girl 
Scouts, are conducting drives to bring 
their practical experience in citizen- 
ship to every girl and boy who wants 
and needs it. 

These organizations supply impor- 
tant after-school service projects, turn- 
ing young energy into constructive 
channels and away from dangerous 
pastimes that may lead to delinquency. 


At their meetings girls and boys make 
practical application of things learned 
in school: they build model airplanes 
for the Army and Navy; help to care 
for and guide younger children; visit 
City Hall to see how the city is run; 
correspond with young people in other 
countries and learn their problems. In 
some schools Scouting for older boys 
and girls supplies the extra-curricular 
activities of the Victory Corps; in 
other schools, the members of these 
youth groups provide leaders for 
school war work such as the sale of 
defense stamps and mobilization for 
scrap collection. 


Many schools that already have 
some students who are members of 
these national organizations, find, on 
inquiry, that there are long waiting 
lists of boys and girls eager to join but 
lacking leadership, sponsorship, and 
meeting places. In schools that have 


How to Study California 


A Child's Directed Study Guide for the Fourth Grade 


by 


BERNICE BAXTER 


Coordinator of Instruction, Oakland 
and 


FORREST C. MICHELL 
Principal, Lakeview Elementary School, Oakland 


This book is a non-consumable workbook for 
directed study based in general on the new state text 


CALIFORNIA, by Irmagarde Richards. 
ORDER NOW: 


Single copy . . 


5 Copies or more, each . 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


609 Mission Street 


San Francisco, 5, California 
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distributed questionnaires asking stu- 
dents club preference, the membership 
in national organizations has some- 
times literally doubled or tripled 
almost overnight. Many parent-teacher 
associations cooperate by helping to 
supply leaders for newly-formed 


groups. 

The local offices of youth organiza- 
tions are eager to work with teachers, 
principals, and superintendents in 
community planning. 


Self-Aids in English 


Marie Malott, Head of English Dept., 
Washington-Lee High School, Arlington, 
Virginia 


Self-Aids in English Usage. By L. J. O’Rourke, 
Ph.D. The Psychological Institute, 3506 Patter- 
son Street, N.W., Washington 15, D. C.; 224 
pages; price 84c. 


Tis book will be welcomed 
enthusiastically by teachers in high 
schools and junior high schools who 
are seeking to give their students 
command of the essential points of 
English usage, punctuation, and sent- 
ence structure, with maximum effi- 
ciency and minimum expenditure of 
time and teaching effort. 


Its unique self-correction and guid- 
ance method enables the student to 
discover his own deficiencies and to 
concentrate upon them, with very 
little teacher direction. No time is 
wasted by the student in studying 
points he already knows merely be- 
cause others in the class have not 
mastered them. 


Persons studying at home to improve 
their English will also find Self-Aids 
particularly adaptable for their pur- 
poses by reason of its individualized 
method. 


The fact that there are varying levels of 
correctness in speech and writing and that 
not all students have the need or the ability 
to attain the highest level is recognized in 
the division of the exercises in the book 
into three sections. The first section covers 
those usages that are universally recognized 
as essential to a minimum acceptable stan- 
dard of English for the average person; the 
second gives practice on other points that 
are important, but less essential for every- 
day speech and writing; and the third sec- 
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tion takes up what may be called fine points 
of usage and sentence structure. 


The drill material in the book is copious 
and practical, consisting of sentences and 
letters typical of everyday speech and writ- 
ing. The reference section rules are clearly 
and concisely stated, and enough grammat- 
ical terminology is given to provide needed 
background for understanding of the rules. 
Clear directions explain just how to do the 
exercises and use the reference and self-cor- 
rection and guidance sections. Survey, 
progress, and achievement tests are pro- 
vided so that the teacher may objectively 
measure student achievement. 


Self-Aids should prove especially valuable 
under present conditions, when the efficient 
and time-conserving teaching of essential 
subjects is the chief concern of the sec- 
ondary schools. 


Health and Physical Fitness by Gold- 
berger and Hallock, a new high school 
text of 600 pages, published by Ginn and 
company, coordinates effectively with the 
high school victory corps program, is thor- 
oughly up-to-date, and very teachable. It 
teaches the three healths, body, mind, and 
emotions. Comprehensive, it contains man; 
special wartime contributions; price, $1.92. 


AMERICA AT WORK 


WINGS 
FOR AMERICA 





BOOKS FOR THE 


Pope-Otis: Elements of Aeronautics. 
Instructional Tests in Electricity and 
First and Second-Year 
Modern-School Geometry, 
Revised with Aeronautics Supplement. 


Machines. 


Algebras. 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST: 


Child Behavior 


Niw techniques for teaching psy- 
chology to college students by giving 
them first-hand access to original 
research have been made possible by 
Dr. Roger G. Barker of Stanford and 
two other professors with the publica- 
tion of the book, Child Behavior and 
Development. 


The book, published by McGraw-Hill 
Company, is composed of 35 articles selected 
for their importance by 50 eminent psy- 
chologists, all members of Society for 
Research in Child Development. 


Designed to bridge the gap between the 
classroom and the clinic, the book extends 
the procedures, findings, and attitudes of 
the scientific study of child-behavior beyond 
the limited circle of those engaged in 
research. 


Each psychologist wrote his own chapter, 
rephrasing his own research until it was 
intelligible to beginners. Classical research, 
such as that by Lewis M. Terman and 
Maud Merrill James on intelligence testing, 
as well as newer research, including a paper 
by Dr. Barker himself, are all included in 
the volume. 





Humane Award 


Awerican Humane Education Society 
announces its new annual contest for the 
most outstanding contribution to Humane 
Education. 

Open to all educators, the Society will 
award each year a 14-karat gold key known 
as the National Humane Key), inscribed on 
one side with name and date of the winner, 
and in addition $200 in war bonds or cash. 

Entries may include projects on a humane 
theme, humane plays or stories, original 
methods of teaching humane education, 
theses on humane education. 

This year’s contest closes April 30, 1944. 
All those wishing to enter the contest are 
urged to write at once to National Humane 
Key Committee, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 15, Mass., for entrance blank and 
contest rules. 


* * * 


World Book Company, with Pacific Coast 
offices at 149 New Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, Clyde S. Jones, Pacific Coast 
manager, has issued two important new sets 
of instructional tests: one on Electricity and 
one on Machines. Prepared by Gruenberg 
and Obourn, they 
courses 101, 102, as recommended by the 


cover pre-induction 


War Department. 


WINGS for AMERICA 
By Marshall Dunn & Lloyd N. Morrisett 


An overview of American aviation. 244 pages. Packed 
with inspiration and just the information air-minded 
boys and girls are seeking. For junior high school grades. 


$1.00, subject to discount. 


Also in AMERICA AT WORK Series are 


MACHINES for AMERICA 80c; POWER for AMERICA 80c 


A BRAND NEW SECOND READER 
HIGH SCHOOL WAR PROGRAM HERE AND THERE WITH HENRY 


In Tippett’s Popular HENRY SERIES: 
Henry and the Garden, preprimer 
Stories about Henry, primer 

Henry and His Friends, first reader 


FORM H, Ready November 


World Book Company 


149 New Montgomery Street 





San Francisco 5, California 


















































GENERAL. PHYSICS 


AN ARGUMENT FOR THE PERPETUATION OF GENERAL PHYSICS 


James C. Corbett, Head of Department of Physics, Stockton High School,* 
Stockton, San Joaquin County 


— is a basic science. From 
it has come knowledge that has made 
the other sciences possible. It has 
shattered the shackles of superstition, 
freeing the minds of men from terrors 
that have haunted their conscious 
hours. 


This intricate mechanical life, based 
on Physics, saves hours that used to 
be devoted to unremitting toil, giving 
men hours of leisure to devote to 
culture and the fine arts. This science 
has found its culmination in legions 
of marvelous inventions of which the 
telephone, television, radio, automo- 
bile and airplane are conspicuous 
examples. 

In the world of yesterday travel 
was for the privileged few, but today, 
due to Physics, it is available to all. 
Distance used to set up custom and 
language barriers, but, today, due to 
rapid communication, they are disap- 
pearing like mists before the warm 
sun rays. 

Physics also gives us a knowledge 
of nature and rationalizes its intricate 
laws. We admit we are just wading 
on the shallow shores of the great 
ocean of knowledge and we will delve 
deeper as time goes on, yielding bless- 
ings undreamed of by our generation. 

Physics is the essence of culture and 
that phase I emphasize in my class- 
room. If knowledge of the physical 
world is not culture, then what is 
culture? Even when presented in its 
most cultural aspects, Physics cannot 





SELF-AIDS IN ENGLISH 
USAGE 
By L. J. O’Rourke, Ph.D. 


New - Functional - Time-Saving 

Grades 8, 9, and high-school review. 

Concentrates student’s energies upon essen- 
tials he himself needs to master. 


Contains drills, teaching tests, reference 
section, self-correction section. 


224 pages, cloth, 84c 
(f.0.b. Washington, D. C.) 


The Psychological Institute 


3506 Patterson Street, N.W. 
Washington 15, D.C. 





help but be practical. Here the practi- 
cal and the cultural are two hand- 
maidens ministering to both the joys 
of contemplation and to the physical 
needs. 


The champions of “‘practical’’ 
Physics do not mean what the word 
implies. They desire to teach a trade 
only, and in so doing, they deprive 
the student of a rich field of inspiring 
knowledge that confines his learning 
to the narrow channels of a single 
craft. Any one craft would consume 
so much time that the basic knowl- 
edge of all crafts would be entirely 
eglected. 
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Radio as an Example 


To clarify my meaning I will take radio 
as an example. Certain phases of electricity 
would have to be emphasized and other 
phases neglected entirely; mechanics, hy- 
draulics, heat, light and sound would find 
no expression. This would even be narrow 
for the student who intended to devote his 
whole life to radio. It is important that he 
should have general Physics and devote his 
time to specialization afterwards. To the 
others, who did not expect to devote their 
time to radio, the complicated technique 
would be but a meaningless and unsuffer- 
able bore. In general Physics the underly- 
ing and vital principles would be presented 
in a thrilling manner: the simplest sets for 
sending and receiving would be taught and 
the lives of those men who were responsible 
for the marvels of radio would be studied 
in part. 

Some instructors advocate non-mathemat- 
ical Physics. I feel this a dangerous heresy 
designed to capture the interest of the 
moron. It’s nomenclature implies “Physics,” 
but it isa mere phantom of that superb sci- 
ence. To be understood, Physics must be 
expressed mathematically — mere facts can 
be found in any encyclopedia. To coordi- 
nate the facts equations must be used. The 
physicist, with pencil in hand, makes pre- 
dictions that never fail. Unless one is 
equipped to do this, the factual knowledge 
evaporates into a useless art. To the 
thoughtful student, the knowledge that so 
many manifestations of nature find exact 
expressions in mathematical symbols, is in- 
spiring. The student in Algebra finds an 





* Retired from service, July 1, 1943. 
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application of a science he mastered with 
some difficulty and, in this way, the teacher 
of Physics finds perfect correlation with the 
teacher of Algebra. 


The percentage of girls who take Physics 
is distressingly low. There is, undoubtedly, 
a deep prejudice against the subject, but I 
feel there is a cultural, as well as a practical 
need, that is not being filled when they do 
not understand the basic principles of the 
natural phenomena with which they come 
in contact in their daily lives. The practical 
side of their lives brings them in touch with 
the vacuum cleaner, electric refrigerator, 
telephone, automobile, electric light and 
many other household utilities. General 
Physics enables them to understand the 
underlying principles of these mechanisms. 
Most of the girls who have enrolled in 
Physics have done brilliant work and 
seemed to get keen satisfaction in their 
work. 


I HAVE endeavored to show how valu- 
able is Physics in the curriculum of the 
secondary school. 


Social Studies Units 


BR esource-unit material in pamphlet 
form for social-studies teachers adds five 
units just off the press. At least four more 
will appear this fall. Each unit contains a 
15,000-word analysis of a single social prob- 
lem followed by specific suggestions on how 
to teach that problem to secondary-school 
youth. 


The series is called Problems in American 
Life; sponsoring organizations are National 
Council for Social Studies and National 
Association of Secondary Schoob Principals. 


Titles of the five units just published are: 


War: The Causes, Effects, and Control of 
International Violence. By Friedrich and 
Edgerton. 


Making Our Government Efficient: Public 
Administration in the United States. By White, 
Goldschmidt, Castleberry, and Carr. 


Population: Problems and Trends of Our 
Changing Population. By Lorimer, Osborn, and 
Rehage. 


Public Opinion in War and Peace: How Amer- 
icans Make Up Their Minds. By Lasswell and 
Cummings. 


International Organization After the War: 
Roads to World Security. By Lerner, Lerner, 
and Abraham. 


Among the additional units that will soon be 
ready are: America’s Schools, by Russell and 
Jackson; Urban and Rural Living, by Wirth 
and Lussenhop; Politics in Action, by Holcombe 
and Downes; and The Health of a Nation, by 
Davis, Sterns, and Hanna. 


Single copy, 30c; order from National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals 


or National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201-16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 
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CREATIVE LANGUAGE 


Henrietta Holland, Teacher of Social Living, Sturges Junior High School, 
San Bernardino 


Mhos: of us tend to feel that 


creative language is something a little 
outside our control. We are quite 
convinced that we should teach arith- 
metic and spelling systematically, but 
somehow we expect creative language 
to flower of its own accord. Some- 
times it does, but more often, in my 
experience, it does not. Then we are 
inclined to excuse our teaching by 
saying, “Some children can write and 
some can't,” and dismiss the subject. 

However, it seems to me, to get the 
best results, we must “teach” creative 
language quite as systematically as we 
do spelling and arithmetic. Its rules 
are not so exact, and its results are not 
so fixed, but systematic teaching can 
do a great deal to make the creative 
language lesson more successful even 
with a class which possesses little 
ability. 

In “teaching” creative language, the 
most important thing to do is to cre- 
ate a mood. Children must have 
something to express and want to 
express it, if we are to have successful 
poems and stories. The children must 
have an experience compelling enough 
to make them want to express it. The 
teacher must help them to see the 
beauty of the clouds, feel the sting of 
the wind, and hear the thunder. She 
must help them to think, feel, see, and 
hear “more” than they are accustomed 
to doing. 

Then she must free them so that 
they can express their feelings and 
thoughts. 
language by insisting on certain forms 
of expression 


Often we ruin creative 





a “poem,” a “story.” 
Get the children to express their 
thoughts and feelings in any form - 

a word, a phrase, perhaps a sentence, 
or it may be a poem — whatever form 
the expression grows into. At first, 
children probably will express them- 
selves better orally. Later, the thoughts 
may be written. Some children will 
produce poems or stories; others may 
have only a phrase or a word. But 
that can be beautiful, lovely, or vivid. 





Encourage it, and it may grow into 
something bigger and better. 

However, to make them grow, the 
sprouts of creative language must be 
well watered with recognition. There 
is a great deal of self-satisfaction in 
creative expression, but there is even 
more satisfaction in having others rec- 
ognize and appreciate our efforts. 
Telling our thoughts to an apprecia- 
tive class, reading them to an appre- 
ciative audience, confiding them to an 
appreciative teacher all help. A school 
newspaper provides excellent oppor- 
tunity for giving recognition to crea- 
tive language. 

Of course, “creating” is not enough 
in creative language work. We must 
also improve and perfect our forms of 
expression. In a truly creative language 
lesson that will develop quite natu- 
rally. At first, let the child express 
himself in any form. The thought or 
idea or description is the important 
thing. Don’t bother him with spell- 
ing, commas, sentences, etc. Help him 
to get his thoughts down. 

By having each child raise his hand 
when he wants help, the teacher can 
go from one to another, giving indi- 
vidual help as the child writes and 
suggesting improvements. 

When the product is fairly well 
completed, the child may like to read 
it to the class, and the teacher and the 
class may give constructive sugges- 
tions. Here it is well to mention first 
the things that are very good about 
the work and then those things that 
should be improved. The child may 
then change and improve his work. 

When the “creative” phase of the 
work has been completed, the children 
may exchange and check each other's 
papers for spelling, punctuation, and 
the usual mistakes in form. 


Piewcs these suggestions 
for teaching creative language are for 
the ordinary creative language lesson, 
it is often well to have creative lan- 





ATTENTION 
EDUCATORS! 


Freedom Speaks 


Ideals of Democracy in Poetry and 
Prose * * * Foreword by 


HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


Edited by George F. Reynolds, 
University of Colorado, and 
Donald F. Connors, Fordham 
University 


GPONSORED by the College English 
Association, and prepared under super- 
vision of a committee of the member- 
ship, this anthology embodies material of 
such importance that every American 
should know and properly appreciate it. 
FREEDOM, DEMOCRACY are such vital 
words that all teachers of English want 
their students to comprehend and guard 
these precious meanings. The selections 
have a thrilling crescendo of interest to 
stimulate thought and provoke discussion. 
They are truly inspirational. 
Published August 1°43. 289 pp......... $2.00 


The Philosophy of 
American Education 
By John T. Wahlquist, Dean, School 


of Education, University of Utah 


HERE the author succinctly presents 

the three major philosophies at vari- 
ous levels of American Education. Gath- 
ering these viewpoints with consideration 
of their differences, he constructs a basic 
orientation text for courses in the theo- 
ries, practices and principles of American 
Education. A lucid book relieving con- 
fusion which has gathered around oppos- 
ing viewpoints between idealistic, realistic 
and pragmatic systems. 407 pp. $3.25 


The Course of American 
Democratic Thought 


By Ralph Henry Gabriel, Larned 
Professor of American History, 
Yale University 


F°k the student of the history of our 

great democracy this is an absorbingly 
interesting book as it stresses fundamen- 
tal values and elucidates basic principles. 
“It is refreshing to find a history writ- 
ten in a style of such distinction,” says 
one commentator. As a text it can be 
used for courses in History or Educa- 
tional Sociology. 452 pp.... ..$4.00 


The Education of the 
Ordinary Child 


By John Duncan, Headmaster, 
Lankhills Special School 


FOREWORD for this book has been 

written by Professors Tiegs and 
Thorpe, Univ. of Southern California. 
The text itself explains teaching meth- 
ods developed at Winchester, Eng., re- 
lates them to mental hygiene and sug- 
gests their application in general educa- 
tional theory. 240 pp......................-....$3.00 


General Catalog Sent on Request 


The Ronald Press Company 


15 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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guage lessons to develop specific 
skills, such as 

A lesson on “seeing” colors 

A lesson on “seeing” beauty 

A lesson on “seeing” people 

A lesson on “feeling” 

A lesson on “hearing” 

A lesson in using vivid descriptive words 

A lesson in describing something beautiful 

A lesson in describing people, trees, etc. 

Whatever the creative language, 
let’s make it a lesson in which we at 
least try to teach children to express 


themselves beautifully and thought- 
fully. 


New Prentice-Hall Books 


Westies publishers, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, have 
issued two important new books of 


wide interest among California teach- 
ers and schools: 


1. Geography of Latin America, by Fred 
A. Carlson, professor of geography, Ohio 
State University, first printed in 1936, a 
fully revised edition of 580 pages with 
many illustrations, maps, and tables. The 
core of the revision, as in the first edition, 
is the political unit. Each country is dis- 
cussed in its entirety, with regard to its 
national character as well as to its world 
relations. 

Emphasis has been placed on the ways 
and means by which Latin America can 
share in the fulfillment of the principles of 
democracy. This book could well be in 
every California school library; price $4.50. 

2. Geomorphology, the evolution of 
landscape, by Norman E. A. Hinds, asso- 
ciate professor of geology, University of 
California, Berkeley, a big text of over 900 
pages, profusely illustrated, tells how the 
face of the earth has come to look as it 
does today. 

An introduction to landscape evolution, 
it gives a better understanding of the world 
around us in a vocabulary largely non- 
technical and very interesting; price $5. 
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A Father Speaks 
a 7 
Carolyn Shurtleff Rough, Teacher 5th 
Grade, Colmar Avenue Elementary 
School, Montebello, Los 
Angeles County 


A SCORE of years ago, my son, 
We welcomed you, the first 

Of three. So short the years! You were 
A loving blithesome child, 

An earnest youth desirous wrongs 

To right and problems solve. 


You little knew the bitterness 

My age had willed to you, 

The thoughtless wounds, the gaping sores 
Made loathsome from neglect. 


Pray God you have the fearlessness 
To finish what's begun! 

To cleave with firm and ready arm, 
To cleanse and probe with zeal. 

But most of all—the forward look, 
The patience rare, to heal. 


All this was what he meant to say. 
But did he voice it? Nay. 

Instead he said, “Good bye, my son, 
The best of luck to you!” 


Allied Youth 


W. ROY BREG, executive 


secretary of Allied Youth, National 
Education Association Building, 
Washington, 6, D. C., recently ad- 
dressed his 1000th high school. Since 
1935 he has visited more than 950 
educational institutions, speaking to 


nearly three-quarters of a million 
students. 


One in every ten in such audiences 
has met the Allied Youth leader more 
directly through conferences following 
high school assemblies and other 
events. Through this contact many 
scores of Allied Youth Posts have 
been organized by high school stu- 
dents and other young people, with 
the aid of teachers and other adults 
who give sponsorship and guidance. 

Allied Youth purpose is to provide young 
people with the facts they need to face the 
alcohol problem in its personal and social 
group phases. The youth-led, school-spon- 
sored Posts of Allied Youth help boys and 
girls who are being urged to drink to deal 


factually and logically with their important 
decision. Allied Youth's further contribu- 
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tion to alcohol-free choices for young peo- 
ple is to promote and conduct wholesome 
parties and other recreational events. Al- 
cohol-free groups find they are having more 
fun than those who drink. 

In recent months, Executive Secretary 
Breg’s 155 days in the field brought him 
before 240 audiences in 176 colleges and 
high schools and in a number of important 
conventions, conferences, church meetings, 
and civic gatherings. 

Many of his calls brought Mr. Breg into 
renewed contacts with the Allied Youth 
Posts now active and resultful in 75 com- 
munities and with schools that invite him 
year after year to present his reasoned, up- 
to-date approach to the drinking problem 
facing youth. Attractive literature, practical 
program helps, and an authoritative “facts 
service” for teachers and leaders add to the 
aid that Mr. Breg and Allied Youth can 
offer in alcohol education. 


* * * 


Teaching The Child To Read, by Guy 
L. and Eva Bond, an illustrated text of 370 
pages, is published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany; price $3. This book is easy reading, 
definite, and practical; technicalities of re- 
search, testing, and diagnosis are either 
omitted or translated into intelligible prose. 
The authors have competently outlined the 
indispensable teaching techniques without 
undue elaboration or detail or procedure. 


* * #* 


Fools and Foolishness, by Harry C. Mc- 
Kown, an illustrated book of 270 pages, is 
issued by School Activities Publishing Com- 
pany, Topeka, Kansas; price $2. Packed 
with anecdotes, quotes, and specific in- 
stances, it dispels illusions, shatters worn- 
out traditions, and helps to destroy preju- 
dices. It tells most interestingly of great 
men and women of history whose contribu- 
tions to progress once labeled them fools 
and their efforts foolishness. It should be 
in évery school library. 


* * #* 


Care of Children 


Cauirornia Program for the Care of 
Children of Working Parents, a bulletin of 
130 pages, is issued by California State 
Department of Education. 

Prepared by the division of elementary 
education, it gives the procedure for apply- 
ing for federal aid now available for child- 
care centers. 

It also contains suggestions on the pro- 
grams of these centers, including activities 
and types of care for children of various 


ages, lists of equipment and reference 
materials. 
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Perey F. Woodcock 
Roy W. Cloud 


Percy F. Woodcock was appointed re- 
cently County Superintendent of Schools 
of Humboldt County by the Board of 
Supervisors. He is a native of Humboldt 
County and has done most of his school 
work there. He taught in the schools of 
the county for several years after his gradu- 
ation from the State College, then became 
rural supervisor of Robert A. Bugbee who 
served his home county for many years, as 
County Superintendent of Schools. 


On Mr. Bugbee’s retirement 5 years ago, 
Mr. Woodcock became rural supervisor of 
schools of Del Norte under County Super- 
intendent Joseph M. Hamilton. However, he 
maintained his home and voting privileges 


in Humboldt County. 


He has taken the place as County Super- 
intendent of George E. Hogan who served 
one term and was reelected last November. 
Mr. Hogan has accepted a place in the 
office of State Superintendent Walter F. 
Dexter at Sacramento. His principal duties 
are in the field of credentialing. 


We bespeak for Mr. Hogan a fine service 
in the State Capitol and we likewise wish 
his successor, Mr. Woodcock, a very fine 
service as leader of the schools of Humboldt 


County. 


C. S$. Weaver, Merced County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Merced, has issued an 
interesting 2-page mimeographed document, 
addressed to all persons interested in youth, 
and relating to religious instruction. Copies 
of this helpful material may be obtained by 
writing to him. 


Two Federal Aets 


Two important federal measures, which 
may be of interest to California teachers, 
are: 1. Public Law 129, giving the Secretary 
of Agriculture $50,000,000 for school milk 
and lunches; 2. Senate 875 (now before 
Congress), providing about $8,500,000 an- 
nually for the preparation of high school 
students for wartime service. Payments are 
made to each state which submits a plan 
providing 

1. For in-service training of high-school 
teachers to meet war needs in mathematics, 
science, pre-flight aeronautics, and physical 
fitness through such means as the following: 
intensive short-term institutes, demonstrations, 


manuals and other publications, and other ap- 
propriate services; and 


2. For making available appropriate medical 
examinations of students who may be inducted 
into the Armed Forces or who may be prepar- 
ing for other essential war services. 





Jobs, Freedom, Opportunity in the Post- 
war Years, a bulletin of 48 pages issued 
by National Association of Manufacturers 
(14 West 49th Street, New York City) 
comprises preliminary observations by the 
association's Postwar Committee, with spe- 
cial reference to the nature of the problem 
and the domestic and external requirements 
for prosperity. 


California teachers should read this bul- 


letin. 
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The Caxton Printers, of Caldwell, Idaho, 
have issued a new trade-list of all of their 
publications. This well-known publishing 


house, which has built one of the large 
establishments in the nation at Caldwell, 
now has hundreds of books on its list. 
Teachers who would like to obtain material 
for their use may find a number of books 


in this list which might be of considerable 


value to them. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Adolph Heyne, Teacher of French, German, Spanish, Oceanside-Carlsbad Junior College, 
San Diego County 


the call of our national 
emergency, our entire school system is 
being tuned to the war effort. Those 
courses of the curriculum which have 
direct bearing on the preparation of 
war personnel of one kind or another 
are intensified. New study-groups are 
organized. Classes regarded as non- 
essential to the war effort necessarily 
take a back seat or are entirely dropped 
for the duration. 

Opinion is divided as to the essen- 
tiality of modern language courses in 
the war curriculum. There may be 
some reasons to support the conten- 
tion that languages are only of sec- 
ondary importance in respect to our 
immediate war effort, especially if we 
minimize their value for propaganda 
purposes, interpreters, censors, listen- 
ing posts, 


etc. However, there are 
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Young women are needed— 
hundreds of them!—to train 
as Physical or Occupational 
Therapists for the rehabilita- 
tion of wounded service men. 
Excellent Army, Navy or 
Civilian positions. 7 training 
centers in California. 
TEACHERS CAN HELP 

by directing high school or 
college students to this im- 
portant War Work and inter- 
esting Postwar career. 


Write for illustrated folder 
with full details. 


JOINT OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
& PHYSICAL THERAPY COMMITTEE 


384 Post St., Room 219, San Francisco 8 
Send illustrated folder to: 


Name 


Address 





heard also voices that urge complete 
elimination of language requirements 
with the exception, perhaps, of Span- 
ish and Portuguese. 


It seems that those who advocate 
such a drastically-curtailed language 
program proceed somewhat too se- 
verely to say the least. In answer to 
their arguments we may call their 
attention to two major values which 
alone would defend strongly the 
continuance, or even the intensifica- 
tion, of the study of foreign languages 
at present as well as after the war: 


Two Major Values 


1. The Good Neighbor Policy definitely 
demands stress on Spanish and Portuguese. 
Nobody will deny that cooperation with 
our American neighbors is not only an urg- 
ent need of todays emergencies but must be 
foremost in our future western hemispheric 
policy. It is extremely important now to 
continue this Good Neighbor Policy for 
years to come in order to fight effectively 
the distrust still prevailing among many of 
our South American nations. 


Language has been recognized and prac- 
tically applied by some of our high govern- 
ment officials as one of the most effective 
means of bringing about a genuine under- 
standing, respect and good will. Our Pan- 
American Union stands as a symbol of such 
efforts. The study of Spanish and Portu- 
guese has received a just emphasis through- 
out in many of our schools. French also 
should not be overlooked, since large por- 
tions of the population of Canada and the 
Caribbean Islands speak this tongue. 


2. The second important work that lan- 
guage must do applies to the welding of a 
lasting world peace. Herein lies, in my 
opinion, the greatest value of the study of 
foreign languages. World peace, if it is to 
endure, must be based on mutual sincere 
sympathy and honest desire to help solve 
each others problems along the basic lines 
of true unselfish justice. The nations of the 
world must get acquainted —a goal that, 
from a technical point-of-view, is so much 
easier to be reached in this our modern era 
of advanced means of communication than 
it has ever been in the past. 


Far-sighted persons of the day recognize 
and express the urgent need of mutual un- 
derstanding beyond our own national 
boundaries. The principles set down by the 
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Educational 


Policies Commission (Sierra 
Educational News, February, 1943) may 
well serve as an excellent guide. 

Language, by virtue of its primary task 
of intercommunication, must necessarily 
come to the fore as a prominent instrument 
in such an undertaking. The world of na- 
tions is made up of many language units. 
No single group will reasonably be expected 
to sacrifice its own traditional speech in 
order to help the international get-together 
process. 


The only hope then to reach the heart 
of the foreign individual, and with it the 
soul of his nation itself, lies in overcoming 
the linguistic barriers. To do so we must 
learn the foreign language and he must 
learn ours. Since very few of us are for- 
tunate enough to learn a foreign tongue by 
direct contact with natives in their particu- 
lar countries, the only method left consists 
of learning it in our own country. 


Tavs. a well-defined language program 
is essential in the curriculum of every stu- 
dent in every land if we sincerely desire to 
assist in growing the roots of mutual inter- 
national goodwill. This study, however, in 
order to be effective, must be continuous 
over a period of years and should have a 
scope that reaches beyond the purely lin- 
guistic aspects into the realm of the historic, 
economic, social and cultural phases of life. 


It seems to me that some of the prom- 
inent features of such a language program 
might tentatively be grouped together as 
follows: 


A. Increased study of modern languages in 
every land: 


1. Study of the purely linguistic subject mat- 
ter with the aim of learning reading, writing, 
understanding and speaking the foreign tongue. 


2. Study of foreign geography and history. 


3. Survey of foreign institutions and cultural 
contributions. 


4. Reading of foreign literature, in transla- 
tion or in the foreign tongue. 


5. Getting acquainted with foreign arts, such 
as music, etc. 


B. Exchange of students and educators in a 
more systematic and intensive manner than it 
has been done in the past. A stay in a foreign 
land — be it but for a few months — will bring 
about broader education, mutual sympathy and 
good will. 


In view of the much-voiced ideas of post- 
war planning, lasting world peace, etc., by 
leaders from all walks of life who promote 
a long-range planning in order to prevent 
a reoccurrance of future world tragedies of 
the present magnitude, it is somewhat sur- 
prising to notice that the language problem 
is rarely ever mentioned. The many dif- 
ferent tongues among the world’s nations 
must logically constitute an important factor 
in the shaping of a lasting post-war under- 
standing, international cooperation and 
maintenance of world peace. 
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Worth of Teachers 
(Continued from Page 14) 


ards and the fine job they have been 
and are doing. 


Men and women of the best teaching 
caliber have tried hard to stay in education, 
have wished to “stick it out” for the cause 
is close to their hearts; but their efforts 
have gone unrecognized and unrewarded. 


The more direct “war-effort” enterprises 
offer wages which make teachers salaries 
look ridiculously small and any raises which 
have been granted since the war appear as 
paltry sums by comparison. The satisfac- 
tion of being in such factories is more 
tangible, more adventurous and new. Fur- 
thermore, it will bear the community's stamp 
of approval. 


Red-blooded teachers see that with three 
weeks training or less they can earn twice 
as much, have a job more directly connected 
with the war effort, and, finally, live a more 
democratic life unhampered by the gossip- 
ping tongues of narrow-minded small- 
townspeople.* 


As a result, legitimately-trained teachers 





* See Reader’s Digest, July 1942, A School- 
Teacher Talks Back, (Anonymous), condensed 
from The American Mercury. 















still in the ranks cannot blame those who 
have left for the Army, the Navy, the 
Waves, the Waacs, the aviation factories, 
the shipyards and other war industries. 


It is only a matter of time before many 
of those left in the profession will be with 
them. The problem constantly is becoming 
more insidious for already war-certificated 
teachers with inferior training are filling 
the vacancies. 


The handwriting is on the wall. The 
dignity and honor which has made us so 
proud of our profession in the past will 
soon impel us to forsake the children. Rather 
than remain as members of faculties com- 
posed of would-be teachers we will choose 
to enter other and more lucrative fields. 


The teaching profession has always been 
underpaid but now the situation is critical. 
It has narrowed down to this issue; if the 
democratic way of life is worth teaching to 
the children of a nation struggling to 
preserve that way of life, then every effort 
must be made to retain the best possible 
teachers to do that teaching. 


Tue yardstick of remuneration for these 
teachers might well be taken from the fol- 
lowing story: It is reported that when a 
number of English bankers complained to 





Information... 
Recreation... 
Inspiration - 


@ In the midst of the struggle for Liberty, the 
libraries continue to provide the requisites on 
which the spirit of Liberty thrives. Now they 
are vital centers of war information, in addi- 
tion to their traditional tasks of constituting 
the pivotal point around which many of the 
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Mr. Churchill that labors wages were too 
high, Mr. Churchill retorted, “Gentlemen, a 
man who can make an airplane propeller is 
worth more to England now than all the 
bankers in the country.” To this we may 
honestly add: a man who has the ability, 
training and good grace to teach the youth 
of this country both to think straight and 
to have an unyielding faith in this country 
is worth much to America! 


Prineipals Yearbook 


E LEMENTARY Schools — The Front: 
line of Democracy, 22nd yearbook of NEA 
Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, is a handbook of citizenship education 
for elementary schools. Its 352 pages are 
replete with descriptions of programs and 
procedures which have met the acid test of 
actual use. 

The publication is available, with 5 bulle- 
tins in addition, to those who join the 
National Department of Elementary Princi- 
pals by paying the membership fee of $3 
year, or it may be ordered separately for 
$2. Order through Eva G. Pinkston, execu- 
tive secretary, 1201 16th Street, NW, 
Washington, D. C. 


community’s educational and recreational activities revolve. 
Short-handed though many of them are, they courageously carry 


on, conscious of the significance of their mission. 


AYLORD BROS., INC. Esz. 1896 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Originator Ind Moker 


s of Better Library 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Furniture and Si pplie 
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THE MARINES HAVE LANDED 


Cyrus D. Mead, Associate Professor of Education, University of California, Berkeley 


Tix Marines have landed and 
have the situation well in hand; that 
is, in the third grade of Golden Gate 
School on San Pablo Avenue, Oak- 
land! 

One of the students of University 
of California, assigned for some of 
her practice teaching in the above 
school, concerned with good 
English composition. She was attempt- 
ing to put over with her third-grade 
pupils the implications in “original- 
ity,” “creativeness,” “something of 
your own,” “something you are in- 
terested in yourself,” “inside versus 
outside experience,” etc., etc. 

A quotation from one reference in 


was 


teaching methods the class had been 
assigned, and which had been “harped 
on” quite a lot, ran: “Spontaneity 
first, habitual accuracy second, ap- 
preciation of literature next,” 

Very obviously, one Ramon Fran- 
cisco* had taken Miss Sp.’s plea 
“bait, hook, sinker!” The following 
day the pupils efforts were collected. 
Here follows Ramon’s composition: 


Story 
I went to the show yesterday. I seen 
Mrs. V of moscow and call of the canyon 


with Gene Autrey and Smiley Burnett and 


* Fictitious name. — Ed. 





to chew Gum at school. 


A Helpful Hint 


You might have some pupils in your room, who are lagging 
behind the others because of poor homework. And in some cases, 
no doubt, the cause for this stems from the fact that certain 
youngsters away from the inspiration of you and the class room, 
find homework a regular bugbear of boredom. 

Now it so happens that War plants have had to meet a similar 
problem when it comes to monotonous, boring, repetitive work. 
And it has been discovered there that Chewing Gum has proved a 
real help. Workers chew Gum, enjoy the tasty, wholesome treat 
and both their concentration and interest in the job seem stepped 
up. This in turn helps keep up production which the boredom 
factor can so easily slow down. 

Of course, Chewing Gum is only a little thing —but important 
in the benefits derived from chewing it. And isn’t it quite possible 
that it could help you solve the homework problem? Also, in your 
recommending to your pupils to chew Gum at a specific time such 
as AT HOME and for a specific purpose such as to help homework, 


you might foster a new friendliness in establishing cooperation not 


The Makers of Wrigley’s Spearmint bring you this infor- 
mation because the demand for it exceeds our ability to 
produce it under War conditions, and we believe it but gcod 
business to urge that every available stick of our Gum be used 
only when and where the greatest benefit is derived from it. 
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tadpole. Mrs. V of Moscow had lola lane 
in the picture. I am going to the show to 
see Mexican Spitfires elephant and night 
in new orleans. I went to the show Friday 
and seen Wake Island with the United 
States Marines. England had the Solomon 
Island and the Japs took over and then the 


Brave Marines took over. When I grow 
up to be a man, I am going to be a U. S. 
Marine. I'd like to be in the Marines or 
the Army or be a ranger. The Marines 
are tuf and do I mean tuf. I bet the Japs 
are afraid to fistfight with the Marines or 
the Army or the rangers. I don’t see the 
use of me to like the Marines so much. I 
guess it’s just a habbit. 

RAMON FRANCISCO 

Golden Gate School, High Third 


The writer thought so well of 
Ramon’s accomplishments as an illus- 
tration of real “inside experience” that 
he sent a copy of the boy’s “Story” to 
the Marine Headquarters in San 
Francisco. A colonel of Marines 
nowadays is a pretty busy man, but 
Lieutenant Colonel West took time 
off, between fox-holes, to reply. His 
letter to Ramon follows: 


United States Marine Corps 
Western Recruiting Division 
Headquarters, District of San Francisco 
Palace Hotel, Market and New Montgomery Sts. 
San Francisco 


Mr. Ramon Francisco 
Golden Gate School 
Oakland, California 


Dear Ramon: 


I have just had the pleasure of reading 
your composition in which you expressed a 
desire to become a United States Marine 
at some future date. 

Yes, Ramon, the Marines are tough and 
that toughness is due, in a large part, to 
the fact that the men of the Corps were 
once young boys just like yourself. When 
these men were in school they studied hard, 
minded their parents and teachers, and kept 
their bodies strong. They are now proving 
to our enemies that they are really tough. 
They would be happy to know that you 
and other boys like you are eager to follow 
in their footsteps. 





EXTRA MONEY FOR TEACHERS 


Because so many of our established 
distributors are in the Armed Forces, 
splendid openings have been created 
almost everywhere for school teachers 
who can represent this old established 
firm. A pleasant, dignified, gainful oc- 
cupation for your spare time. . . inter- 
viewing business-men and taking orders 
from new and established clients for 
War Tax Records. No interference with 
classes. Appointments restricted one to 
each district. For information write at 
once to Commonwealth Publishing Com- 
pany, Teacher’s Department, 542 So. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, 5, Illinois. 
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I wish to thank you for your interest in 
the Marine Corps. We shall be looking 
forward to the time when you can become 
one of us. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) 

Ralph E. West 


Lt. Colonel U. S. Marine Corps (retired) 
Officer in Charge 


Along with the above reply came a 
packet to Ramon enclosing some Marine lit- 
erature, such as 

Illustrated copy of Marines Hymn 

Blotters with Marine picture, also postcards 

Stickers — “Our man is a Marine” 

Booklet on opportunities for youth in the 

Marines 
Booklet on our flag and Marine etiquette 


Here was the golden opportunity 
for some motivated reading and Miss 
Sp. reports quite an interesting and 
lively period. The question of ac- 
knowledgment of the colonel’s letter 
and enclosures was discussed with the 
class and Ramon was allowed a desk 
at the rear of the room, all to him- 
self, to pen his thanks. It proved to 
be so original, however, and heartfelt 
that Miss Sp. attached the following 
note: 


Lt. Colonel Ralph E. West, U.S.M.C. 
Palace Hotel 

San Francisco, California 

Dear Sir: 

Enclosed you will find a note from 
Ramon Francisco thanking you for the ma- 
terials on the Marines which you so kindly 
sent to him. 

As the student teacher in his class, I 
realize that this note is hardly a polished 
bit of letter writing, but it was so spon- 
taneous and so uninstigated that I thought 
you might like to have it. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Elaine Spanger 


Sir ralgh I am happy for what you gave 
to me. I am very proud of it. Ralgh some 
boy said I can’t join the Marines. And I 
said he was crazy and he said I was a 
crazy and I said you want to fight he said 
no you afraid to fight because I am going 
to be a leatherneck and a devil dog and he 
said no? When I am a Marine I will 
follow your footsteps I don’t know what 
to say for what you and the boys gave to 
me IJ am not afraid to die with you and the 
boys at the fighting front 

I am proud that I am going to be a 
Marine 


(Signed) Ramon Francisco 


Tix student teacher reports that 
the pupils are intensely interested in 
this branch of our men’s service and 


STATE SCHOOL FUNDS 


EXCERPT FROM REPORT OF STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND STATISICS 


i cantah acsct of the apportionment of state school funds for the sup- 
port of elementary schools, high schools and junior colleges has been com- 
pleted by the State Department of Education in preparation for the actual 
preparation and publication of the report which was completed in September. 

The total amount of the state apportionment for the support of the pub- 
lic schools during the school year 1943-44 will be $78,914,721.55. 

This amount will be distributed for the support of elementary schools, high 
schools and district junior colleges, as follows: 


ET ae ee $46,651,293.26 
eee Cer eee ee 30,030,608.29 
ne: SOE I ath cacaa cient ipnerneensiinniecening 2,232,820.00 


The average daily attendance in the public schools of California during 1942-43, exclu- 
sive of the average daily attendance in kindergartens, totalled 1,038,238 which was a 
decrease of 52,641, or 4.83% from the total average daily attendance in the same grades 
during 1941-42. 

The average daily attendance by school levels for 1941-42 and 1942-43, together with 
the number and percentage of increase and decrease, was as follows: 


Increase or decrease 


Level 





1941-42 1942-43 Number Per Cent 
MO I aici iene eicccintiptessebbnitermten 685,129 689,867 + 4,738 + 0.69 
High school and non-district junior college 376,815 324,073 —52,742 —14.00 
a a 28,935 24,298 — 4,637 —16.03 
NE oitancns saccade tags a sa tie 1,090,879 1,038,238 —52,641 — 4.83 





that she is engaged in instructing 
them as to the more approved and 
correct modes of English expression. 

It might be added that Ramon (in 
his own imagination) is wearing at 
least one star on his shoulder strap! 
When the “devil dogs” again land 
on the Philippine beaches, Ramon, 
although a little under age, is hoping 
to accompany General Vandegrift as 


Chief of Staff! 


ber of days required between the filing of 
the application and the date of the giving 
of the examination. 








These 5 
BENEFITS 
For only $1 


Remember Our 5-* Service: 


*« LOW-COST NO-CO-MAKER LOANS 
* MID-PAYDAYS CASH SERVICE 

* MONEY-SAVING ON PURCHASES 
*« UNIQUE INCOME POLICY 

* PERSONAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


Service Card $1 Annually 


Teacher Hssociates, Inc. 


A TEACHERS’ WELFARE ORGANIZATION 


Henry E. Thomson (Teacher, S. F. 
Secondary Schools), President 


DOuglas 0720 


Preflight Aeronautics 


Eucation For The Air Age is a 
highly important 26-page bulletin issued by 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.; Bruce Uthus is director 
of the pre-flight aeronautics program. 
Concerning CAA examinations on aero- 
nautical knowledge for qualified high 
school students of pre-flight aeronautics, 
he reports that the requirement that appli- 
cations were to be submitted not later than 
30 days preceding the date on which the 
examination is to be given has been re- 
vised, so that 15 days is the minimum num- 


251 Post Street 


San Francisco 
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COMING 


October 2— CTA Board of Directors; 
regular meeting. CTA State headquarters, 
San Francisco. 


October 3-9 — Fire Prevention Week. 


October 5-7 — Cakifornia Public School 
Superintendents; annual conference, aus- 
pices State Department of Education. Head- 
quarters at Whitcomb Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. Meetings at Civic and War Memorial 
Auditoriums. 


October 11-13—Joint Institute; Del 
Norte, Humboldt Counties and Eureka. At 
Eureka. 


October 12 — Columbus Day. 


October 12-14 — Wartime Public Health 
Conference; auspices American Public 
Health Association. New York City. 


October 15 — California State Tax Con- 
ference. Northern California. Von _ T. 
Ellsworth, chairman. 


October 16— CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 





GRAPHICALLY SUPPLEMENTING 
PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 


Produced la collaborctioa with ovt- 


stoading subject matter speciolists 


ERP! CLASSROOM FILMS, Inc. 
1841 Broadway New York 23, N. Y. 








October 16 — CTA Bay Section Council; 
regular meeting. Sir Francis Drake Hotel, 
San Francisco. 


October 16—California Scholarship 
Federation; Los An- 
geles. 


annual convention. 


October 19-22 — Supervisors of Schools 
and Directors of Instruction; annual con- 
ference. Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 


October 22 — National Recreation Asso- 
ciation; Northern California District Con- 
ference. Hotel Whitcomb, San Francisco. 
George W. Braden, Western Representative, 
209 Ledyard Building, Pasadena. 


October 22-25 — National Association 
for Nursery Education; 10th biennial meet- 
ing. Hotel Statler, Boston. 


October 23 — California Association of 
Women Deans and Vice-Principals; lunch- 
eon meeting; $1.50. Sir Francis Drake Ho- 
tel, San Francisco. President, Ethel Cobb 
Souza, Marin Junior College, Kentfield. 


October 24-30 — British Book Week. 


November 1-15 — American Junior Red 
Cross Enrollment Campaign. 


November 3 — Regional Educational 
Conference; auspices joint-committee Na- 
tional Manufacturers Association and school 
leaders. San Francisco. 


November 6 — California Business Edu- 
cation Association, Los Angeles and South- 
ern California sections; joint annual meet- 


ing. Los Angeles High School. 
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November 7-13 — American Edu- 
cation Week, 23d annual observance. 
Theme: Education for Victory. 


November 11— The Armistice Day of 
the First‘World War. 


November 13 — CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


November 14-20 — Childrens 
Week; 25th annual celebration. 


Book 


November 23, 24— Annual Teachers 
Institutes, CTA Bay Section, — Marin, So- 
lano, San Mateo, Santa Clara Counties. 
High School of Commerce Auditorium, 
San Francisco. 


November 25 — Thanksgiving Day. 
April 9 — Easter Sunday. 


May 5 — Contra Costa County Teachers 
Institute. Richmond. 


* * * 


Malcolm P. Murphy, president of the 
Northern Section of California Teachers 
Association, has been made acting principal 
of Sacramento senior high school to take 
the place of F. Melvyn Lawson, now an 
officer in the United States Navy. Mr. 
Murphy has been vice-principal of Mc- 
Clatchy senior high school in Sacramento 
for several years. 


The place at McClatchy, vacated by Mr. 
Murphy, has been filled by the appointment 
of James N. Gardner, who has been coun- 
elor and teacher of orientation classes 
there. Mr. Gardner has been a member of 
the State Council of Education for many 
years and is one of the active workers for 
the welfare of the State Association. 

Both of these gentlemen are to be con- 
gratulated upon their advancement. 


* * * 


Let’s Do It Now 


P usucation Committee of West 
Georgia College at Carrollton has sponsored 
a series of attractive booklets, Let’s Do It 
Now, made possible through cooperation of 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, written with the 
help of rural elementary school children and 
teachers in Carroll County and with the 
counsel of students and faculty of West 
Georgia College. The first four titles are, — 
1. Let’s Plant Grass; 2. Let’s Raise Pigs: 
3. The Doctor Is Coming; 4. Primer on 
Food. These highly practical and delight- 
fully-written books are 15c each; address 
Committee on Publications, West Georgia 
College, Carrollton; George Kerry Smith is 
chairman. 
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It’s natural for popular names to 
acquire friendly abbreviations. That’s 
why you hear Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 
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...0r how to get acquainted in Mexico 


Americans soon feel at home in Mexico. Down there you’ll hear a new kind of saludo as homey 
as Main Street. It’s Have a “Coke”. It means Howdy, neighbor from Terre Haute to Tampico. 


All over the globe Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes—has become the symbol of 


welcome between friendly-minded folks. 


COPYRIGHT 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





For forty high school seniors every year, 
the Science Talent Search leads to Washington! 


These are some of the 40 high school boys and girls 
who won Westinghouse Science Scholarships rang- 
ing from $100 to $2400 in the Second Annual Science 
Talent Search last spring. 


Two hundred sixty other boys and girls received 
honorable mention, and the majority of these have 
received offers of scholarships in leading colleges 
and universities. 


If you think some of your seniors may have the 
ability to do creative work in science, plan to have 
them compete in the Third Annual Science Talent 
Search which is now under way. Formal courses in 
science are not necessary though they are extremely 
helpful. Aptitude is the main requirement. 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


You can arrange to give them the science aptitude 
examination. They will also be required to write a 
1,000 word essay on the subject “My Scientific Pro- 
ject,” in which they will tell what they are doing 
or plan to do in the way of experiment or other 
research activity. 


The Science Talent Search is sponsored by West- 
inghouse, and conducted by Science Clubs of 
America. 

Write now for full information to Science Service, 
1719 N Street, N. W., Washington (6), D.C., or to 
School Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 


turing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, 


Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


house 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





